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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. PRIZE MEDAL. 


These Machines require no fixing to the table; they will 
perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require no 
personal instruction. 


There are two classes, and two varieties in each class-—the 
**QUEEN MAB,” price £3 3s., and the ‘*CLEO- 
PATRA,” price £4 4s., which work with single thread only, 
belong to the first class. 

The ‘* DORCAS,” price £4 4s., and the ‘* PENE- 
LOPE,” price £5 5§s., belong to the second class; they work 
with two threads, and make the lock-stitch. 

Ornamental Stands and Tables can be had, if desired. 
Prices, £1 Is., £2 2s., and £3 3s. 

TREADLE MACHINES, Lock-Stitch} the best in 

4 GUINEAS. the market. Complete, with all accessories, £8 8s.. and £10 10s. 
TREADLE MACHINES, Knotted-Stitch; the most elastic stitch. Complete, 
with all accessories, £8 8s., and £10 10s. 
THE DOMESTIC BRAID MAKING MACHINE. A new work for ladies. 
With a web of silk or cotton makes 100 yards of braid per hour. Price £2 2s. 

THE AMERICAN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE. Makes 100 button-holes per 
hour; changed in a minute to plain sewing. ‘The most complete machine ever invented. Price 20 
guineas, 


bull Ilustrated Catalogues post free from the Depots. 
144, HIGH HOLBORN; 144, CHEAPSIDE; 210, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 


Patent Pea-Flour, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE, WITHOUT BOILING. 


Market Harborough. 


Bowden Steam Mills, 


GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
* gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 
Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 3s. cach, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


fragrance to the breath. 


Bririsn or Eusro~x Roap, Lonpon. 


HEALTH SECURED BY 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 


No vaccination, no bleeding, no poisons. 


Kead the Works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 
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BURNS, OATES, & Co’s 


LIST OF MASSES. 


All selected from the best Composers, arranged and adapted in all re. for General Choir use: none 
of the parts being beyond the proper length, and thus weune aa has hitherto been a great 


mnconvenience. 
FIRST SERIES. 

I.—IV. 5s. each. Select and favourite Mass Music by Rinck, Schubert, Drobisch, Danzi, 
Klein, Masi, Durante, &c.; including Asperges and Vidi Aquam. 

V. A Grand Mass for Four Voices in the key of C, by S. Sechter, of Vienna; with Organ 

ee © ed from the full score, 7s. 

Mass for Four Voices, in the th ie of C, LAM, F. poe with one Obligato, 7s. 
VII. A Grand Mass in the key of Klein ; Organ Obligato, arranged from the 


Full Score, 7s. 
*, Vocal Parts for all the above, each Voice complete, 7s. 
SECOND SERIES. 
For Voice and Organ Obligato, arranged expressly for the purpose. 


L Cherubini, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato, 12s. Vocal Parts, 4s. 
II. Drobisch’s Mass in D, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato, 7s. Vocal Parts, 4s, 
III. Haydn’s First Mass, an entirely new Arrangement, all the Parts being wag into the 
est length for the Services. Four Voices and — Obligato, 10s, 6d. Vocal Parts, 4s. 
. Mozart’s (Selected) Mass in C, 7s. Vocal Parts, 4s. 
v. " Witska’s Mass, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato, 10s. 6d. Vocal Parts, 4s. 


THIRD SERIES. 


I. Drobisch in E flat; Four Voices and Organ, 7s. 

II. Jomelli and Schubert ; ditto, 7s. 

III. Danzi and Masi; ditto, 7s. 

IV. Crookall in E flat ; ditto, 7s. 

V. Casali in G, by Capes (Missa Sancti Bernardi); Four Voices, 3s. 6d. 

VI. Casali in A, by Crookall; ditto, 3s. 6d. 

VII. Casali in G; ditto, 3s. 6d. 

VIII. Casali in C; ditto, 3s. 6d. 

TX. Casali in C, by Newsham ; ditto, 3s. 6d. 

X. Sechter’s Mass i inA (including Vocal Parts); 6s. 

XI. Palestrina, Eterna Christi munera (Vocal); ditto. New edition, 5s. 

XII. Vittoria, O quam gloriosum (Vocal); ditto, 3s. 

XIII. Casciolini and Palestrina, Grand d Vocal Requiem Mass; ditto, 7s. 
*.* This contains Casciolini’s celebrated setting of the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” &c., as sung at Farm Street, the Oratory, &c. 


EASY MASSES. 


, ar of the Holy Child, by W. Schulthes, of the Oratory, 3s. 6d.; Voice Part, 4d.; or in 

clot 

Sechter’s Unison Mass, can and Vocal complete 2s. 
Choron’s Unison Mass, Part, 8d. ’ 

Sechter’s Mass for Two Voie eit with Vocal Parts, 3s. 6d. of 

Lachner’s Mass for Two Voices, with Vocal Parts, 5s. 6d. 

Newsham’s Four Masses; St. Cuthbert, Venerable Bede, B.V.M., and St. Gregory, suited for | 

One, Two, Three, or Four Voices, each §s. 

Webbe’s Easy Masses, for Three and Four Voices, 1s. 6d. to 2s. each; of which a list may be : 


had. 
Schmid’s Masses in D and E, Four Voices, arranged by Crookall, each 3s. 6d. at 
Paxton’s Mass in G, Three Voices, 1s. 9d.; ditto in D, Three Voices, 2s. | 
N.B. Messrs. Burns and Co. supply all Mass Music issued by other publishers. 
NEW MASSES. 


Dr. Holloway’s, 10s, 6d.; F. Hermann’s, 5s.; Roberti’s, 12s.; Cooke’s, 8s.; Gounod’s Messe 
lle St. Cecile, 8vo, Score, 2s.; Ditto, for the Organ, 8s.; Silas (Prize Mass), 10s. "6d. 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, 18, Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LE CORRESPONDANT : Religion, Philosophie, Politique, Litterature, Sci- 
ences, Beaux-Arts. Paris : (Librairie de CHARLES DOUNIOL, Editeur, 29, Rue de Tournon), 
S ire de la livraison du 10 Septembre 1868 :—Le synode Pan-Anglican—Guild Court, par George M‘Donald, IT. 
—Les procés de Jeanne d’Arc—lInfluence des lieux sur la vie h i La hode expérimentale, et son application a 
la médecine—Melanges : Saint Cecile, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin—Revue Critique—Revue 
P q e TI. in Rib. phiq' 

ETUDES Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. Paris : (Au Bureau de la Revue 
chez JOSEPH ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, 
Ancienne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.) Sommaire de la Livraison de Septembre, 1868:—L’Art et l’archeologie dans 
l'inconographie Chrétienne—Les trois témoins célestes—Persécution et insurrection en Tyrol (1806—1809)—Un Ministre 
de l’intérieur sous le Directoire—La Bible et les sciences de la nature—Melanges: Nouveaux apercus sur l’histoire de 


la Bretagne, La Sorbonne et I’Eglise Russe—Bibliographie—Varia. 

REVUE GENERALE: Journal Historique et Litteraire. Bruxelles: (Comp- 
toir Universel d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, Vicror DEVAuUX, et Cie, Rue Saint-Jean, 26,) Som- 
maire de la Livraison de Aout, 1868 :—M. Ed. Ducpetiaux. Notice fa aan, 3 a Robert Walpole, suite et fin (the 
Month) trad—Le bon vieux temps et notre iden De la grande peinture en Belgique (ze article)—Journal historique 
Bibliographie—S: ires de Revues Catholiques étrangéres. 

LE CONTEMPORAIN, Revue d’Economie Chretienne. Paris: (Librairie d’Ap- 
RIEN LE CLERC ET C1z, Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 
29, prés Saint-Sulpice.) Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 Aout, 1868 :—Lrs eaux et furéts aux temps géologiques—Un 
mariage de convenance—La ee en face du Socialisme (fin) —Massillon—Les travaux littéraires en Angleterre— 
Revue de l'économie Politique—Revue Littéraire—Chronique du mois—Bullétin de Bibliographi 


NOW READY, PRICE 6s. 


THE 


SUPREME AUTHORITY OF THE POPE. 


BY THE 
REV. PAUL BOTTALLA, 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno’s, North Wales. 


LONDON : BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN ST., & 63, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


VITA VITH NOSTRE 


MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
BY THE 


REV, HENRY J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE. 


BY THE 
REV, GEORGE TICKELL, S.J. 


4 

r 


E. VATON, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR 
LOUIS VIVES, of Paris; Depot of MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & Co., 
A. BRAY, Aug. VATON, LETHIECLEUX, &c., &c. 


And all the Principal Paris Publishers. 


4, Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


LA SOMME DES CONCILES GENERAUX et particuliers par ’Abbé 
Gore. édition revue par le Directeur des Analecta Furis Pontificit. 
2 vols. 

DE PHIALA CRUENTA indicio  facti pro Christo “Martyrii ‘disquisitio 
Archangeli Scognamiglio presbyteri romani ac sacrarum reliquiarum 
custodis. 1 vol. 4to. avec planches, inscriptions gravures 

LE CATECHISME DE RODEZ — en forme de prones par Mt. Luche. 
3 vols 8va. 

JOAN. DE LUGO. "E Soc. Jesu ; ; "S. R. E. Cardinalis Opera Omnia. 8 
vols 4to. Will be complete in December 

DUPANLOUBR (Bishop of Orleans) Les Alarmes de © Episcopat Justifiées par 
les faits, lettre un Cardinal. 8vo. ‘ 

Del Education. 3 vols 12mo. 
La Souveraineté Pontificale selon le droit Catholique et le droit "Européen. 

ALZOG (Dr.) Manuel de Patrologie. vol. 8vo. 

LE LIVRE DES VISIONS et Instructions de la Bienheureuse ‘Angéle de 
Foligno, traduit par Ernest Hello. 1 vol. 18mo. . 

VIE we MONSEIGNEUR DUFETRE, eveque de Nevers, par M. Grosnier 


vol. 8va 

ELIZABETH SETON, et les commencements de VEglise Catholique aux 
Etats Unis, par Mdme. de Barberey, 1 vol. 8vo 

MADAME DE BEAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION, sa vie et ses ceuvres 
charitables 1629—1696, par A. Bonneau, 1 vol. . ‘ 

{EUVRES DU R. P. LACORDAIRE, vols. 12mo 

MANUALE SACERDOTUM in quo ii quibus cura animarum commissa 
&c. &c., collegit, disposuit et editit P. SCHNEIDER, 1 vol. 
18mo. . 

LEON GAUTIER. Portraits litteraires, 1 vol. 12mo. 4 

SACRORUM BIBLIORUM vetustissima fragmenta Greca et Latina ex 
Palimpsestis codicibus, Bibliothecz ee eruta atque edita 
A. JOSEPHO Cozza. Rome, 1867. 1 vol. 4to. . 

PHILOSOPHICA:, MATTHEI LIBERATORE, S.J. 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent ou application. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 
A Monthly Journal, 


CONDUCTED BY 


A Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
No. XLVIII. SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


CONTENTS. 


I, The nature and the duties of the Episcopal Office. 
II. Subterranean Rome. 
III. The Temporal Power of the Pope. 
IV. Educational dangers. 
V. Liturgical questions. 


VI. Notices of books :— 
1. An Illustrated History of Ireland.—2. Memorials of those who suffered 


for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. 


DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. 
Per Annum 6s.; by Post 7s. 


ONE PENNY. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


Catholic Ppinton, 
THE ECHO OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


Contains the Cream of the Catholic Press and of the Leading Journals on Catholic 
Questions, together with Original Articles, News of the Week, Reviews, and Corre- 
spondence. 
Having a much wider circulation amongst the upper and middle classes in this 
country than any other Catholic paper, it is a good medium for Advertisements. 
N.B.—Short Advertisements from Employers and for Situations, One Shilling each 


insertion. 


Published every Thursday, at 
15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street ; 


Also, at Messrs. SMITH & SON, 136, Strand, and at their Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the country. 


THE MESSENGER 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


LONDON: JOHN PHILP, 7, ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, 
Price 6d. 
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Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, price 8s., 
VOL. VIII.—JANUARY TO JUNE, 1868, 


THE MONTH. 


LONDON: 
OrFIcE—50, SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Burns, Oates, AND Co., 17, Portman Street. 


THE 


DIRECTORIUM ASCETICUM; 


OR 


GUIDE TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
BY 
JOHN BAPTIST SCARAMELLI, S.J. 
Translated from the Italian, and edited at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. 
With Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
AND BURNS & OATES. 


Ready in October, 1868, Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
LIFE OF FATHER DE RAVIGNAN, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 
By FATHER PONLEVOY, 


OF THE SAME SOCIETY. 
TRANSLATED AT ST. BEUNO’S COLLEGE, NORTH WALES. 


DuBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
AND BURNS & OATES. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 


EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 
Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 

the Pyreric Sa.ineg, states:—“‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 


The Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion. 
Numbers ~ be have previously suffered from the injurious use of morsury, induces disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recovered 


their wonted health and vigour. 
Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 


those saline that are essential to health. 
SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a 


aumbler of cold water. 
SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very. luable ac paniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 
For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving nse to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 


ey should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 
draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by one: one tea-spoonful 


of the Pyretic SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 
BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
P (Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., r1s., and 21s. 
**HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


BLACK! BLACK! BLACK! 


SAMUEL OSMOND & CO., DYERS, 


8, IVY LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


Inform the public they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning, every Wednesday, returning 
the same in a few days, when required. oire Antique Dresses dyed colours or black, and re-Moired as new. 
Bed Furniture and wing Room Suites Cleaned or Dyed and Finished. Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of 
every description Cleaned and the colours preserved. N.B.—Drapers’ and Milliners’ soiled stocks Dyed black. 


A. M. D. G. 


pe ENGLISH NUNS of the 3rd Order Regular of St. Francis have opened 
a SCHOOL at Sévres, near Paris, to provide a SUPERIOR EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 

‘CATHOLIC CONVERTS, whose parents may, through embracing the Faith, have become 

crippled in their circumstances. : 

As the pension required is hardly more than nominal (£12 to £16 a year), the undertaking 
‘cannot be carried on without the cooperation of richer Catholics. 

Donations would be of course most useful, but Yearly Subscriptions would be especially 
acceptable. They will be thankfully received by the Rev. Albany James Christie, 16, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 

The List of Yearly Subscribers is opened by— 


The Dowager Countess of Buchan ° ° 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery . 


Ou ats 


Rev. J. Eccles (Donation) . 2 
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CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Hospitals. 
The Land of the Departed. 

Eudoxia: A Picture of the Fifth Century—Chapter XXV., First 
Love.—Chapter XXVI., The Sentence.—Chapter XXVIL, An 
Earthquake and its Consequences. 

Anglican Sacerdotalism, (With a Letter from the Very Rev. Dr. 
Newman). 

Anne Séverin. By the Author of Ze Récit d’une Seur. Chapters 
XIIL., XIV., XV., and XVI. 

On the Sun. By Father Secchi. (Lecture II.) 

Our Library Table : 

1. Liturgical Rules for Sacred Music.—2. Sufferers for the 
Faith in Ireland. By Myles O’Reilly.—3. Professor 
Robertson on The Life and Writings of Edmund Burke. 

— 4. Father Tarquini on the Chair of St. Mark at 

Venice.—5. Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

By Dr. Forbes.—6. Sermons of Quirico Rossi. Trans- 

lated by Mr. Ashley.—7. The late Archbishop of 

Freiburg. 


NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the 
MONTH should be sent to the Editor, at 50, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Co., 
17, Portman Street, W., or 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts may be sent 
to 50, South Street. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Com- 
munications. 


Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland are 
informed that they may receive the MONTH, post-free, on the 
day of publication, by sending their names to the Editor 
(as above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid 
in advance. 


Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


The Russian Pages and the Picholas. 


AMONG the wonderful imitations of larger and more im- 
portant European institutions transplanted into Russia by 
Peter the Great, there is one that is very little known. 
While at Paris, the Czar was exceeding struck with the 
corps of the “pages of France,” and he immediately de- 
termined to found a similar establishment in his own 
capital. The Russians were at that time, as is well known, 
both intellectually and socially a barbarous people, and 
therefore a body of such pages as those of Louis Quinze— 
polished, agreeable, cultivated, and French—could not be 
transplanted, ready-grown, into Russia; nor could the 
coarse and dirty Muscovite be at once manufactured into 
any form of fine gentleman. Still, the unpromising under- 
taking was resolved on by the Czar, and as, by ukase, he 
had ordered his half-savage boyards to shave and dress in 
the European fashion, so now he commanded his subjects 
of the second-class nobility—lieutenant-generals, privy- 
councillors, and princes—to place their children at his 
disposal. He received in this way about thirty boys, 
whom he immediately placed in a spacious house, im- 
ported a French governor to train them, and “inaugurated” 
the corps of Russian pages. They were intended to receive 
a military training, as the foundation of their education, 
and, afterwards, instruction in all such branches of know- 
ledge as it befits men of the world to possess. 

When Lefort inquired of the Czar why he undertook so 
expensive and troublesome an institution, Peter replied 
that he did so to form a body of courtiers. “Of courtiers!” 
exclaimed Lefort, in amazement. “Why, your Majesty 
would find them insupportable!” “That is true,” replied 
the Czar; “but my successors must possess them. My 
dear Lefort, courtiers are to kings what feathers are to 
birds and scales to fish. They serve to deaden all shocks ; 
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and I foresee that the future rulers of Russia will be forced 
to hear some very rough truths.” 

Since that time, the corps of pages has undergone many 
modifications, and varied considerably in its character and 
aim. Under Anne Ivanovna and Catharine II., the pages 
served in the Winter Palace exactly as the pages of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. did at Versailles. Under 
Paul I. their numbers were considerably increased ; they 
were installed in the buildings they now occupy, and the 
school developed into a kind of military college, in which 
the court service became a secondary duty. Nicholas I. 
carried out this last idea on a much larger scale; he placed 
the corps altogether on a military footing, and in his reign 
the number of students amounted to the enormous list 
of 10,000 pages, all destined for military service. Being 
thus at once a military college and the court school, it 
became the favourite and special corps of St. Petersburg, 
opening, as it did, three professions—the army, the court, 
and diplomacy—to each student. To enter any of these 
it was necessary to pass through six classes, remaining one 
year in each. In the first or highest class, where the 
students were youths of seventeen or eighteen, the pupils 
were treated like grown men, and were distinguished by 
the title of Pages of the Chamber of His Majesty the 
Emperor. The course of instruction for this class com- 
prised mathematics, as far as the integral calculus, history, 
geography, jurisprudence, the laws of physics, chemistry, 
natural history, military science (ze, fortification, tactics, 
and strategy), the French, Russian, and German languages 
and literature, statistics, international law, drill, dancing, 
fencing, riding, gymnastics, shooting at a mark, and court 
etiquette. Classics were altogether banished from the 
school course ; and as the instruction amounted to nothing 
more than the merest surface varnish, unless private study 
and zeal filled up the gaps in the circle of knowledge, the 
pages’ corps could never furnish a really good education. 
The instruction was not only of the most superficial 
possible sort, but the opportunities for idleness were also 
incessant; and as the professors were uniformly men 
drawn from the lower classes, while the pages were all 
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of noble birth, the parents of the students possessed in- 
fluence enough to deprive obnoxious professors of their 
posts, and ruin them for life. It followed as a matter of 
course that the punishments were merely nominal, and 
that the chief aim of the teachers was to ingratiate them- 
selves with their pupils by lightening their tasks, and 
winking at their idleness and bad conduct. But a more 
crying fault even than idleness and superficial acquire- 
ments, was the total want of moral and religious habits 
in the corps. It is difficult to imagine such a state of 
things systematically carried on and tolerated. The higher 
classes were permitted to sleep out of the college on 
Saturdays, and on their return circulated among the 
younger boys all kinds of gossip and news, as well as 
objectionable stories, exciting curiosity and conversations 
which led to a thousand obvious evils. Even these grave 
disorders went on totally unchecked, for fear of giving 
offence to the students, and arousing their ingenious and 
often savage revenge. 

Other mischiefs sprang up in full vigour, from the very 
nature of the institution. It was the ambition of every in- 
dividual of this “upper ten thousand” to become a page of 
the chamber. These pages were limited to sixteen, and were 
supposed to be distinguished above all the ethers by their 
good conduct and progress in study. The students were 
classified in the reports by numbers ranging from nought 
to twelve, and the page distinguished by the highest 
number was promoted to the rank of “serjeant-major first 
page of the chamber,” and was retained for the Emperor's 
service. Each of the other fifteen became page of the 
chamber to some member of the imperial family. Any 
one of these pages of the chamber became lord over all 
his fellows, could order them punishments, was entirely 
free from all rules, and ranked as an officer of the line. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning of 
the institution, parents, relations, and students, banded 
together in a system of shameless intrigue and corruption 
to obtain these distinctions, and as Russian venality is 
without limits, the sixteen posts of page of the chamber 
were invariably sold. 
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Some graphic sketches and remembrances of this corps, 
put together by one of its former members, which have lately 
appeared in the Correspondant, and of which we are now 
freely availing ourselves, are also of interest to the student 
of history, by affording some vivid details concerning the 
late Emperor Nicholas I. and some of the imperial family. 
When about ten years old the writer was taken by his 
parents from their distant estate to St. Petersburg, and he 
thus records what ensued:—“I had heard vague rumours 
that our family position entitled me to an entrance into 
some special service in the empire, and I waited impatiently 
for the time when I might exchange my solitary life for 
the society of other children of my own age. One morn- 
ing, my great-uncle came into the room where I was shut 
up, playing with some miserable toys, and taking me by 
the chin, said, ‘Run and make yourself smart, my child. 
I am going to take you to the pages’ corps, where the 
Emperor will give you an education.’ I made one bound 
from the carpet on which I was lying at play to the ward- 
robe in which my best clothes were kept, and with a joyous 
heart made myself ready in a few minutes. My great- 
uncle, amused at my unconcealed delight, put me into his 
carriage, which drove towards the great Sadovaia, a street 
near the Newski. The carriage went through some 
gates, drove along an English garden, and stopped at 
the portico of a splendid building, where a tall Swiss, in 
scarlet uniform, and with a halbert, opened the gates. 
Passing through a long ante-room, filled with furs and 
caps—at the doors of which two wide-throated guns 
threatened the street—we found ourselves at the foot of 
a vast staircase, up which I went with my venerable com- 
panion. A crowd of youths, habited in green tunics, with 
red collars and gold buttons, were running up or down 
the stairs. These were my future companions. My uncle 
stopped one of the elder pages, and asked him some 
questions, to which he replied with respectful courtesy, 
and we continued our ascent. After passing through eight 
or ten magnificent rooms, we at length reached a public 
hall, filled with officers and civilians in various uniforms. 
Still my uncle did not find what he sought, and after some 
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conversation with an officer, we went on through two large 
class-rooms, fitted up with an amphitheatre of benches, 
desks with inkstands, a professor’s chair, and a large slate 
mounted on a stand. In the third class-room my uncle 
found the person he had been all this time seeking—Major- 
General Ottenburg, the inspector general of studies. This 
major-general, in a wig and false calves, dirty, wrinkled, 
but carefully got up—the very picture of Riquet with the 
Tuft—made a wonderful impression upon my imagina- 
tion. He was, as I afterwards well knew, a very good sort 
of fellow, most absurdly vain, but exceedingly kind. He 
asked me several questions, which I answered as well as 
the embarrassment of nearly twenty scholars’ eyes on me 
would allow; then, with evident satisfaction, his face puckered 
into an indulgent smile, and he pronounced that I should 
be placed in the fifth class) We went next to visit the 
general commandant of the corps, who patted me on the 
cheek, bade me go home and say good-bye to my parents, 
and come to-morrow to join the pages’ corps. In this way 
I entered the college, and remained in it for seven years.” 
He found college life to be a clockwork round of military 
and minute discipline, or rather, observances. At seven in 
the morning, the students were roused by “tuck of drum,” 
and, after a minute and careful toilette, were marched into 
the refectory to breakfast. From eight o’clock till noon, 
and from four till seven, the studies were uninterrupted. 
From twelve till two, there was drill, dancing, fencing, 
riding, or lessons on court etiquette. From two to three, 
play ; and from three to four, dinner. At seven, tea, half 
an hour’s play, and an hour’s class. Supper at half-past 
nine ; and at ten o’clock the students were marched to the 
dormitories, and went to bed. A servant was allowed to 
every seven pages; he took care of their clothes, did their 
commissions, and attended generally to the cleaning, light- 
ing, and warming of the house. The food was abundant, 
luxurious, and excellently served, the students lived in 
well warmed and well ventilated rooms, were continually 
watched over by medical officers, and were, in all material 
respects, well cared for and looked after. Nothing was 
omitted but the most necessary provision of all. The 
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pages did indeed repeat, in common, some formula of 
morning prayers, as before and after meals they chanted 
some formula of grace; and for three hours each week 
they were instructed by a “pope” in the tenets of the 
Russo-Greek Church. But the “pope” fared no better 
than the other professors; he was ridiculed and insulted, 
just like the rest, and many of the students systematically 
derided and profaned everything in the shape of religion. 

The school year lasted eight months, after which came 
the examinations, at which the Emperor himself sometimes. 
presided. During the examinations, all the public classes 
and exercises were suspended, and each student gave 
himself assiduously—probably for the only time in the 
year—to solitary and earnest study. But even in the ex- 
aminations, the rehearsal of the most absurd and childish 
court ceremonials engaged more attention than any solid 
knowledge. 

At the end of the examinations, the younger pages went 
home for their holidays, and the rest went into camp at 
Peterhof, where they were joined by all the other chief 
colleges of St. Petersburg. They formed in fact a minia- 
ture army, and spent the whole day in actual military 
exercises—mounting guard, patrolling, taking the watch 
by turns, and at night sleeping in camp beds in two- 
enormous tents. As the Emperor often appeared among 
them without the slightest notice, the boys were kept 
continually on the alert, and whenever one of these visits 
took place, the bugle sounded, and the whole camp turned 
out in double lines, greeting their sovereign with the 
noisiest demonstrations of joy. If any page happened to- 
be under punishment at the time, he was instantly released, 
as it was the etiquette of the corps, if the Emperor asked 
whether such a one was going on well, to answer with an 
unblushing “ Yes.” The Emperor then rewarded the page,. 
who immediately after his departure returned to finish his 
term of imprisonment! From the very beginning, there- 
fore, the unfortunate pages lived in an atmosphere of 
falsehood. 

At the conclusion of their last college year, after the 
final review of the whole youthful camp, the Emperor was. 
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accustomed to dismount, and go among them himself to 
announce to the freshly-promoted officers their dignity, 
and congratulate them in person. Considering, therefore, 
the great stimulus given to military life, and the whole 
tone of the corps, we learn without surprise that scarcely 
a single page ever entered the civil or diplomatic service 
—nearly to a man they made choice of the army as their 
profession. 

No thoughtful mind can glance, even briefly, at the lot 
of this vast army of young men, the flower of the mightiest 
European state—in the fullness of health, vigour, and 
talent—without sadness and dread for the future. De- 
prived of true religion, or any kind of vital religious 
influence, vitiated, if not wholly depraved, in morals, 
emptied of all truthfulness and integrity, and studiously 
trained in a punctilious devotion to frivolous trifles, while 
all subjects of deep thought and solid knowledge are 
carefully suppressed, their condition oppresses the mind 
with foreboding as to the future influence on Europe of 
that great despotism which it is their aim to uphold; for 
more ominous even than the oft-told tale of the venality of 
Russia, is the story of the false, corrupt, and frivolous 
education of her youth. 

But we must now turn to the ruler who gave the latest 
and fullest development to this system. Nicholas Paulo- 
witch I., the third son of Paul I., Emperor of all the 
Russias, did not in early youth look forward to wearing 
the imperial crown, or, indeed, to any greater career than 
the ordinarily splendid, but somewhat frivolous, life of the 
Russian grand-dukes, inasmuch as two elder brothers, both 
young and gifted, stood between him and the throne. 
Nicholas, however, gave early evidence of a strong- 
willed, domineering, despotic character, which was in some 
sort prophetic of his future policy and reign; and among 
his school books was once found a volume of Karamsin’s 
Russia, in which was written with his own hand—*“ The 
Czar Ivan IV., the Terrible, was a severe but just man, 
such as is needed to govern a nation.” So long as his 
brother Alexander reigned, Nicholas gave himself up 
entirely to military details, reviewing and organising the 
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army, and improving the general condition of the troops, 
His brother Constantine’s mis-marriage with the Princess 
Lowicz, who was of lower rank than his own, brought 
Nicholas a step nearer to the throne; but his future was 
still doubtful, until the Emperor’s will, and Constantine’s 
letter to the Senate and final renunciation of all right to 
the throne, concurred to place the crown on his head. 
Thenceforward, true to his resolve, if he reigned, to reign 
absolutely and entirely, he pressed the Czar’s cap firmly 
upon his brows, and ever after showed both the will and 
power to defend its possession. 

Thoroughly convinced that he was the representative 
and depository of divine power on earth for the good of 
his people, he watched over the sacred deposit with jealous 
care, and every shadow of resistance to authority became 
in his’ eyes an act of sacrilege, to be inexorably punished. 
The conviction among his people that he would never 
pardon rebellion, isolated him early from his subjects and 
court, and girt him round, as it were, with an atmosphere 
of awe and solitude, which added to the peculiar dread he 
inspired. The suspicious and implacable severity of 
Nicholas was not due to his character only, but was 
increased by the many disturbances of his reign. The 
innumerable conspiracies and plots against himself, and 
the outbreaks, civil and military, of panic or revolt, had 
to be repressed with an iron hand—and this severe 
necessity taught him never to pardon. 

The earliest plotters against him, Pestel, Mouravieff 
Apostol, and the poet Relieff, were condemned to be 
hung, and the Emperor countersigned the sentence 
of execution with the customary—“So be it.”* Relieff, 
whose genius was of a high order, was the first to mount 
the scaffold to the gallows; but just as the noose had 
been slipped round his neck, and the hangman had lifted 
him on his shoulders, in the Russian manner, to cast him 
off, the rope broke, and Relieff fell, bruised and bleeding, 
upon the scaffold. He got up almost immediately, and 
said, coolly, “ Nobody can do anything well in Russia— 
they cannot even make a good rope.” 
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In such cases it was usual to pardon the condemned, 
and a messenger was despatched to the Winter Palace 
to learn the Czar’s pleasure. “So, the rope broke, did it ?” 
he said. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“The rebel was very near death. What impression did 
looking upon eternity make on him ?” 

“Sire, he is a brave man.” 

The Emperor frowned. “What did he say ?” 

“Sire, he said that no one can do anything well in 
Russia—not even make a good rope.” 

“Well, let them convince him to the contrary!” replied 
Nicholas ; and he left the room without another word. 

Another “rebel,” Prince Romano Sanguszko, a Polish 
noble of high birth, was condemned to serve for life as 
a common soldier, and to join his regiment, which was 
then engaged in the Circassian war, immediately. The 
Emperor added, with his own hand, to the warrant of 
sentence—“ Ox foot.” 

This unflinching hardness was part of a system. His 
belief both in the crying need and the sanctity of absolute 
power in Russia never faltered, and it was upon principle 
that he let slip no occasion of asserting despotism, and 
in this the condition and character of his people bore him 
out. It becomes easy to understand how a sovereign, 
armed, as he was, with an iron will, and unbounded means 
of carrying it out, should at last come to entertain super- 
natural ideas of his own authority, when it had ceased, not 
only to encounter resistance, but even to excite the least 
murmur. “Holy Russia” was personified in him, and 
whatever set itself up against him, he was bound ruthlessly 
to destroy and trample under foot. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Crimean war, Nicholas 
held a vast review of his troops at Krasnoé-Selo. He was 
just directing a general march past the Empress’ carriage, 
when a one-horse carriole bounded upon the ground, with 
a feld-jauger bringing autograph letters from the King of 
Prussia. The Empress being close to him, the messenger 
alighted, presented her own letter, and then ran on towards 
the Emperor, who was on horseback, to give him the 
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other despatch. Suddenly he stopped short, fumbled in 
his despatch-box, and turned quite white. The letter was 
not forthcoming. He turned back to look for it, but the 
mass of horses, soldiers, and aides-de-camp had trampled 
over it, and not a trace of it was to be found. “What is 
that animal about?” said the Emperor to one of his aides. 
“Go and ask.” The aide-de-camp put spurs to his horse, 
learnt from the wretched courier that an autograph letter 
from the King of Prussia was lost, and returned to tell 
the news. The Emperor's face looked dark and angry. 
“Take that man,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “and 
without letting him say one word to any one, carry him off 
to Siberia. I do not wish him to be harshly treated, but 
let him never appear in Europe again.” No sooner 
said than done; and the poor aide-de-camp, as well as the 
miserable courier, had to start without a minute’s prepara- 
tion on a journey of 6,000 miles. 

One morning in early spring, when the breaking up of 
the ice on the Neva rendered its passage very dangerous, 
the Emperor beheld from one of the windows of the 
Winter Palace a crowd eagerly watching a man who was 
springing from one lump of ice to the other, and thus 
crossing the river. An aide in waiting was summoned. 
“Look at that madman,” he said, “ what singular courage ! 
Go and find out why he is so rashly exposing his life.” 
The aide went and returned. “Sire, it is a peasant, who 
has laid a wager of twenty-five roubles that he will cross 
the Neva on the ice.” “Order him to receive five-and- 
twenty lashes,” replied Nicholas. “A man who will risk 
his life for such a trifle is capable of any evil.” 

The Emperor’s despotic mood was equally shown in 
removing material obstacles to his will. When it had 
been decided to carry a railway from St. Petersburgh to 
Moscow, a map of Russia was taken to him, and he was 
requested to approve of the route marked out by the 
engineers, which passed through a number of important 
towns. The Czar took the map, and, without saying a 
word, dipped his fingers in the ink, drew a line straight 
across it from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, and handed the 
map back to the astonished engineers, who urged that it 
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would be impossible to carry out the plan. No one could 
undertake such a line through a desert. 

“No one will undertake what I command?” returned 
Nicholas ; “we shall soon see that.” And seeing one of 
his favourites, a general named Kleinmichel, in a corner, 
he beckoned to him. “You see that line drawn?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ That is the railway I wish to have carried through my 
dominions.” 

“ Sire, it is magnificent!” 

“You think so ?—then you could carry it out?” 

“ Delighted to obey your majesty’s commands. But the 
funds 

“That is of no consequence. Only say what sums you 
will require.” Then turning to the engineers, the Emperor 
said that he did not require their services. He should make 
his own railway. 

In ten years’ time the railway was completed, without 
diverging an inch from the line traced on the map. It 
passed Novgorod and Twer, at about thirty miles’ distance, 
and avoiding a number of considerable towns and villages, 
ran unswerving through trackless marshes, forests, and 
desert plains, at the cost of more than sixteen and a half 
millions sterling, of which, no doubt, Kleinmichel pocketed 
his share. A few days after the opening of the famous rail- 
way, the Turkish ambassador arrived at St. Petersburgh, 
and was shown all its wonders, without giving even a 
glance of surprise or admiration. ‘“ What shall we astonish 
him with?” said the Emperor privately to Prince Mentschi- 
koff. “Sire, with Kleinmichel’s accounts for the new 
railway,” replied the prince, who could not endure the 
general. Not long afterwards, as he and Kleinmichel were, 
as often happened, disputing on some point, the latter 
proposed to settle it by a bet. “ Willingly,” replied Men- 
tschikoff. “The loser shall go to Moscow and return at 
the winner's expense by the new railway.” The Emperor, 
overhearing this, asked what was the point of the joke, and 
on being told that no one could travel on Kleinmichel’s 
famous railway without risking his life, was infinitely 
amused, especially when the general refused to take the 
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bet. Mentschikoff never could let him alone, and when 
one day he found Nicholas playing with one of his little 
grandchildren, the Grand Duke Michael, who was astride 
on his shoulder, and of whose weight he complained laugh- 
ingly, Mentschikoff exclaimed, “Sire, little Michael (Klein- 
michel) ought to weigh pretty heavy, considering what he 
has stolen.” 

In spite of his fearless speaking and contradictory 
moods, Mentschikoff was a great favourite with Nicholas, 
whose long friendship with him dated from a whimsical 
occurrence. He had been reviewing the prince’s regiment, 
and observing several peculiarities in the accoutrements of 
the men, he said, angrily, “I would rather see your men 
with no clothes at all than dressed in such a ridiculous way.” 

“ Soldiers, attention! lay down your uniforms!” imme- 
diately cried Mentschikoff ; and in the twinkling of an eye 
the Emperor, to his amazement, saw the whole regiment 
standing divested of every vestige of raiment, under a 
temperature of fifteen degrees. “Now, sire,” said the 
prince, coolly, “my men are at your majesty’s orders.” 

Mentschikoff was not the only one of his subjects from 
whom the imperious Czar received rebuffs. He once took 
the poet Pouschkin into the gallery of the Winter Palace, 


which is hung with portraits of the Romanoff sovereigns, 


and ordered him to compose an impromptu couplet upon 


‘each. When this had been done, and they had come to 


the Emperor’s own portrait, Pouschkin was silent. 

“Well, Pouschkin,” said Nicholas, “what have you to 
say about me?” 

“ Sire i 

“No flattery ; I desire to hear the truth.” 

“ Your majesty allows me ?” 

“I command you. Believe the Emperor’s word, and 
fear nothing.” 

“ So be it, sire ;” and he wrote the following— 


Des pieds & la téte la toile est admirable ; 
De la téte aux pieds le Czar est détestable. 


The Emperor did not say one word, nor did he ever again 


.ask Pouschkin for verses. 
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Nicholas seemed to live his full life only in camps and 
the drill-ground. His martinet mind yielded the palm only 
to his brother, the Grand Duke Michael; and one day, 
chancing to meet an officer in a very untidy and unbrushed 
state, without either helmet or sword, Nicholas frowned 
angrily, but seeing the terrible fright the poor man was in, 
he suddenly relaxed, and said, “Come, go and put yourself 
straight, and above all things take care to keep out of my 
brother’s way.” His personal habits were, however, admir- 
able. He rose at daybreak, beginning his work with the 
light, and whether at the Winter Palace or in camp, he was 
as severe and hard towards himself as he ever could be 
with others. His study was perfectly bare, he slept upon 
a common camp bed, his cloaks and uniform, though scru- 
pulously clean, were always old and worn, and, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the climate, he never drank wine. 
The same severe temper was, however, carried out in all 
ways. For instance, Nicholas was always magnificently 
mounted, and perhaps, out of two or three hundred horses 
which his purveyors sent in, not more than ten satisfied his 
fastidious taste. During the reviews, it was not unfrequent 
to see the Czar torture his horses’ mouths till they bled, 
and though they never dared move from their statue-like 
position, they were covered with foam from pain. 

One of the few influences which curbed the Emperor's 
infatuated despotism was his dread of European opinion, 
for although he affected to despise their power, he stood in 
great awe of what was said of him in other countries. On 
one occasion the English ambassador presented himself at 
the Winter Palace in a great coat, and the chamberlain, 
aghast, detained him in conversation while he privately 
sent for the chancellor of the empire, Count Nesselrode, 
to counsel him in the crisis. The count arriving in haste, 
saw the obnoxious garment, and he too suffered qualms of 
fear. The unconscious ambassador greeted Nesselrode 
with joy, and asked why the imperial doors were so long 
unclosing on this particular morning, when he had im- 
portant business to transact. The chancellor replied that 
the chamberlain dared not admit him in such a dress, and 
the ambassador, shrugging his shoulders somewhat, retired 
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to put on full uniform. When he reappeared, the Emperor 
hastened to meet him with apologies, threw all the blame 
on the narrowness of the chamberlain’s mind, and begged 
the ambassador henceforward to pay no attention to such 
childishness. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts to throw dust into the 
eyes of travellers, Nicholas found his tyranny was univer- 
sally reprobated. His first severe lesson was from the 
Pope, then Gregory XVI. After having violently trans- 
ferred several hundreds of Catholic churches to the Greek 
communion both in Western Russia and Poland, Nicholas 
expressed a wish to visit Rome. The Pope asked how 
he desired to be received, and the answer given was, “As a 
Catholic sovereign.” Being, accordingly, lodged in the 
Quirinal Palace, the Emperor, in the uniform of a Cossack 
officer, went the day after his arrival to seek an audience of 
the Pope, who met him standing at the top of the great 
staircase of the Vatican. Nicholas bent low to receive the 
pontifical blessing, and without being in the least moved at 
the aspect of this modern Attila, the Pope said, “My son, 
you have been persecuting my sheep.” “Who—I?” ex- 
claimed the Czar, much discomfited. “Yes, my son, you! 
You are mighty, but do not make use of your power to 
harm the weak.” “Holy Father, I have been slandered !” 
exclaimed the Czar, earnestly. The rest of the conver- 
sation took place in the Pope’s private rooms, and Nicholas 
maintained towards him during his whole visit the most 
affectionate demeanour. He wrote with his own hand in 
St. Peter’s these words, “ Nicholas came hither to pray for 
Russia, his mother.” 

We see in him, throughout, the most remarkable 
extremes of magnanimous forbearance, of cruel revenge, 
of chivalrous delicacy, of unshrinking courage, of brutal 
ferocity, and of cowardice. At one time he is heartlessly 
pommelling a poor Jew who had waked him when travelling 
by flashing a lanthorn in his face, and at another waiting 
patiently in an ante-room till his ice-cold hands were suffi- 
ciently warm to prevent his giving a chill to an invalid. 
When his troops rebelled in 1826, he bared his breast and 
offered -himself to their bullets; yet, when the safety of 
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Russia seemed to hang upon it, he absolutely refused to go 
to Sebastopol. It was during that fatal war, after the 
battle of the Alma, up to which time the full truth had 
been concealed from him, that it was decided to send the 
Emperor a special messenger, to reveal the unfavourable 
state of affairs. When Colonel A was introduced, 
Nicholas impetuously asked, “ What news?” “ There has 


been a battle, sire.” “Proceed.” “Alas!” said the poor 
messenger. “Well!” “Sire, fortune has deserted us.” 
“Perhaps we shall be ” “Sire, we are beaten.” 
Nicholas rose up like an enraged lion. “It is impossible!” 
he exclaimed. “Sire, the Russian army is driven back— 

- has fled.” “ You lie!” said the Emperor, in fearful wrath. 
“ But, sire——” “You lie! my soldiers have never fled.” — 


“ Sire, I have spoken but the truth.” “You lie, I say, you 
lie!” and flying at the poor officer, he tore his epaulettes 
violently from his shoulders, and bade him begone, for he 
was only a common soldier now. Colonel A , white 
with anger and stifled feeling, left the room, but had only 
reached the staircase when the Emperor eagerly called him 
back, met and embraced him, begged his pardon, and 
offered him the post of aide-de-camp to himself. Colonel 
A excused himself, and said that in tearing off his 
epaulettes the Emperor had also robbed him of his honour. 
Then, full of remorse and grief, the Emperor acknowledged 
himself vanquished, and begged the officer to leave the 
empire, and thus to spare them both the pain of ever 
meeting again. 

It was the Crimean war which brought out to full light 
the inveterate Russian gangrene, the national dishonesty, 
and universal habits of theft.* This habitual and deep- 
seated peculation had so eaten into the empire, that when 
the Crimean war broke out, Nicholas found his troops 


In 1790, the Empress Catharine had had a cold, and had ordered suet, with 
which to rub her nose. In 1850, Nicholas discovered the following entry in 
his books: ‘* Suet for her Majesty's cold, ten roubles.” His attention being 
roused, he examined his accounts, and verified the astounding fact that for 
more than half a century, and for three reigns, fictitious suet had been extem- 
porised for the imperial nose, at a cost—at the now quadrupled rouble—of 
forty roubles per diem. 
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without shoes, uniforms, shirts, or ammunition, his roads 
impassable, and his fleet a name, while he, who had vainly 
boasted of giving law to the world, was forced to fly 
ignominiously even before his most despised foe, the Turk. 
And then, enraged, embittered, and utterly broken down, 
these revelations dealt a death-blow to the haughty Czar, 
and after the battle of the Alma he never lifted up his 
head again. 

But he was himself to the end. The February after 
that—to Russia—most disastrous field, was even more 
than usually wintry in St. Petersburg. The city lay under 
the steel-grey sky like some snow-covered giant asleep. 
The houses, the streets, the very beards and hair of the 
silent-footed passers-by were one mass of snow. The 
heavy air froze, not only with the cold, but the gloom 
of ‘its leaden aspect. One morning the Emperor was up, 
early as usual, and going out into the ante-room, where 
he found several attendants, he beckoned to his general 
aide-de-camp, and said, “I feel ill; let Mandt* be sent 
for.” “Sire, I will run myself.” “Yes; there is a great 
review the end of this week, and I do not wish to miss it.” 
Mandt arrived in haste, and went in to see the Emperor. 
On coming out, he said that there was nothing serious, but 
that the Emperor must not be allowed to go out into the 
cold. He remained, therefore, for two days within doors, 
and became visibly better. Still his sunken eyes, shrunk 
face, and waxen skin, told the tale of some lurking evil. On 
the third day, fresh bad news was brought from the seat of 
war, and on the fourth the review was to take place. The 
cold that morning was most bitter and intense, but not- 
withstanding this, the Emperor came out of his room in his 
usual parade uniform, with the single addition of a little 
military cloak. In the ante-room he met Mandt, who tried 
to stop him. “Ah, doctor, you here! Thank you—I am 
better.” “Yes, sire, better, but not yet well.” “Oh, it is 
only a slight ailment.” “No, sire, it is a real illness. I 
implore your majesty not to go out.” “Impossible!” 
“Sire, I entreat you.” “Mandt, you are mad!” “Then, 


* His Prussian physician in ordinary. 
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sire, I must give up the case.” “You really think there is 
danger?” “It is my duty to tell you so.” “Well, Mandt, 
you have done your duty by telling me so; and I shall do 
mine by transgressing your orders.” And refusing to listen 
to another word, the Emperor went on his way. Mandt 
ran out, when he had recovered from his amazement, and 
caught the Emperor as he was just mounting his horse. 
He again urged upon Nicholas the danger, and said that, 
clothed as he was, he was running to his death. “ Any- 
thing more?” asked the Emperor, coolly. “Sire, it is 
suicide!” burst in desperation from the poor physician. 
“ Mandt, who gave you leave to sift my conscience? Go 
back now, and I command you to say no more.” 

After the review Nicholas returned to the palace, pale, 
shivering, and chilled to the bone. He said to the aide- 
de-camp, “I think I am going to be very ill.” “Sire, shall 
I fetch Mandt?” “No, it is useless; he warned me.” 
“He warned your majesty!” “Yes, that I was killing 
myself.” “ Ah, sire,” said the aide, aghast, “ what dreadful 
words!” “And is not death the very best thing that could 
happen tome? Fare you well, old friend. I want sleep; 
let no one be disturbed.” 

All night long the imperial family and the two physi- 
cians, Mandt and Karel, watched anxiously in the adjoin- 
ing room, without daring—so despotic was the Emperor’s 
word—to open, or even to knock at his bedroom-door. 
About two o'clock, Mandt, hearing a faint moan, ventured 
to scraich at the door; but even that displeased the 
Emperor, and it remained closed. He called Mandt in the 
morning, and said, “I think you were right; I believe I 
am a dead man.” “Oh, sire, I only said that to dissuade 
your majesty from such imprudence.” “Look me in the 
face, and tell me it is possible to hope.” “I think so, sire.” 
“TI tell you Iam a dead man. Come, do your business and 
sound me; I should like science to confirm my own con- 
viction.” Mandt did as he was ordered, and shook his 
head. “Well?” “Sire!” “Mandt, you are troubled, 
your hand is shaking ; you see I am braver than you. 
Come, pass sentence on me quickly, for I must finish my 


business in this world, and there is a great deal to do.” 
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“ Your majesty is more alarmed than is necessary. There 
is nothing to despair of yet ; and with God’s help——” 
Nicholas fixed his eyes full upon the physician, and Mandt 
could not meet them. . “ Mandt, you know I am not easy 
to deceive. Come, the truth, and the whole truth. -Do you 
think Nicholas does not know how to die?” “Sire, in 
forty-eight hours you will be either dead or saved.” 
“ Mandt, I thank you,” said the Emperor, with the utmost 
calmness. “Now, farewell; let my family come to me.” 
Then, as the physician was turning away, he recalled him. 
“Mandt, let us embrace, old friend. We shall probably 
never see one another again on earth. You have been a 
honest and faithful servant ; I shall recommend you to my 
son.” “What, sire—not see you again! On the contrary, 
I hope, and my utmost care ” «Ah, henceforward 
your care will be useless. There is nothing left for me 
but to call the priest, to see my ministers, and make my 
peace with God. Human skill can do no more, and I 
would rather try nothing.” “Sire, I rebel!” exclaimed 
the poor physician; “I have no right to give you up like 
this, and it is my duty not to do so.” ‘“ Will you guarantee 
my cure?” The physician bent down his head ; he could 
not reply. “Farewell, my friend.” “Sire, God is great, 
and for the sake of Russia, which He defends, He may 
yet work a miracle.” “It is because I know that God 
defends Russia that I neither hope nor wish to be cured. 
Mandt, send my family to me; I assure you that I feel 
that I have no time to lose.” With streaming eyes, Mandt 
went out and related what had passed, and it was then seen 
how deeply this hard and haughty sovereign was beloved 
by those immediately about him, courtiers, soldiers, servants, 
chamberlains, one and all, began to sob, and weep, and pray 
aloud, and the page who waited poured out his tears and 
sobs with the rest. 

The Emperor’s family remained with him at least three 
hours, leaving the room, after taking leave of him, one by 
one. One by one his grandchildren, sons, and brothers, 
came out, the hereditary grand duke the last, with his face 
bathed in tears. Another hour’s agonising suspense passed, 
during which there was a total silence in the imperial 
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chamber. Then a noise was heard in the corridor, and a 
courier from Sebastopol was announced. The general 
aide-de-camp thought himself justified in knocking at the 
Emperor’s door. Then came a faint murmured reply, 
“What am I wanted for? Let me be left in peace.” 

“ Sire, a courier from Sebastopol.” 

“Let him speak to my son; I have nothing more to do 
with that.” 

Then came the Metropolitan Nicanor and his clergy, in 
procession, to bring the dying Emperor the last consola- 
tions of religion ; and after these appeared the ministers of 
state, with Count Orloff at their head. At ten o'clock at 
night the Emperor sent for the officers of his household. 
His grand, immovable face, now ashy pale, bore the 
impress of approaching death. Stretched upon that poor 
camp-bed, he bade them all farewell, and even while dis- 
missing them with kind words, he was interrupted by the 
death rattle, and his agony had begun. He signed to the 
attendants to leave the room, and they never saw him 
again alive. 

The next day, February 18th, 1855, the grand chamber- 
lain went into the Emperor’s room, and on coming out, 
announced that Nicholas Paulowitch was dead. There 
had been some violent demonstrations of popular grief at 
the approach of the Emperor’s death. After it took place, 
the following words were to be read on the walls of St. 
Petersburgh :—‘“‘ Russia to the Emperor Nicholas I.: in 
gratitude for the 18th of February, 1855.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MOMENT OF PEACE, 


Evupox1a was radiant with joy—a joy which was reflected in 
the Emperor. The whole court followed their example, with the 
exception of Chrysostom’s declared enemies. They held aloof— 
and waited : Eugraphia, Marsa, and Eugenius were of the number. 

“TI feel as if I had awakened from a bad dream,” said the 
Empress to Amantius, “and I am afraid that while I was under 
its influence I was not just either to you or to Gunilda, and yet 
I know how faithful you both are to me, and how sincerely you 
are attached to me. But I was not myself—I was incapable 
of judging.” 

“You are so kind and gracious,” answered Amantius, “ that 
I cannot help asking whether it is sufficient excuse for a Christian, 
for the ruler of half the world—to plead having been blinded 
by prejudice and passion, and having acted under such in- 
fluences ?” 

“Perhaps not—but I have no better,” said Eudoxia smiling. 
“And now go to the Patriarch, and tell him that I have wept 
bitter tears over his exile and the orphanhood of the Church, 
and that all is well with me now that the good shepherd is 
restored to his flock.” 

Eudoxia, with the constant changes, the ever-varying tints 
of her character, was an incomprehensible riddle to the straight- 
forward simplicity of Gunilda: she could not help feeling 
a sort of compassion for such moral weakness, but respect 
was impossible, beyond that which was due to Eudoxia’s station. 
Her own position was not satisfactory, yet she could not see 
clearly how to change it. For marriage she felt no attraction, 
though the Empress had proposed to her more than one brilliant 
alliance. She would answer evasively, ‘I do not like the saying, 
‘he shall have dominion over thee.’” She liked quite as little 
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the idea of having herself the dominion in marriage: only, of 
course, it would have been to the last degree gauche to express 
such a sentiment before the Empress. It was Eudoxia’s belief 
that, immediately after her baptism, Gunilda would join some 
religious community, and dedicate herself to God either in the 
contemplative life with Nicarete, or in the active with Olympias : 
unless, indeed, she followed the example of many pious and 
thoughtful spirits by retiring to a convent in the Holy Land. 
But Gunilda had no plans for the future. ‘When I am cleansed 
from my sins in the Sacrament of Baptism, and have received the 
divine virtues of faith, hope, and charity, into my soul, then I 
hope that my eyes will be enlightened to see clearly in what way 
my Saviour would have me serve Him.” So she spoke to the 
Empress and Olympias, and both approved of her resolution. 

Now that Eudoxia was so favourably disposed towards the 
Patriarch, Gunilda ventured, as Amantius had done, on some 
gentle remonstrances as to the influence of his enemies. “I do 
not speak merely on his account,” she said, “although it is a 
crying shame for such a shepherd to be hindered and thwarted 
in the care of his flock,—but on yours also, illustrious Augusta, 
for you are brought into contact with persons of the basest minds 

with a creature like Eugenius, who ought not to 
be so much as named before you.” 

“There is much truth in what you say, Gunilda 
only it is so difficult to decide accurately between conflicting 
claims, especially when one is naturally inclined to side with 
a party.” 

“Ts that like a sovereign ?” asked Gunilda gently.” 

“T do not know; but it is like a human being,” answered Eudoxia. 
“* As to Eugenius, I should be glad enough to send him away 
from Constantinople, to some very strict monastery—but I 
«do so pity poor Eugraphia! She loves him as if he were her 
‘own son, and hopes the best for him still, and she is so devoted 
to the imperial interest, and to me personally, that I cannot 
make up my mind to give her this pain: but I am quite resolved 
to hold no further communication with him.” 

The Emperor was honestly desirous of a lasting reconciliation 
with Chrysostom: he proposed to the Empress to be present at 
the discourse which the Patriarch was to deliver the next day 
in the Church of the Apostles: it would delight the people, 
it was due to the Patriarch, it would gratify his friends the 
foreign bishops ; and, lastly, it would convince Theophilus of the 
failure of his schemes. Eudoxia consented willingly: she always 
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took great pains to produce an impression of piety on the people, 
and she desired to live hereafter in her children’s memory, 
crowned with the aureole of sanctity which Flaccilla wore in the 
eyes of hers. Only there was this difference: Flaccilla’s whole 
life and character had been penetrated with the spirit of religion 
—Eudoxia’s piety was worn on great occasions, like a costly parure 
of diamonds. The imperial pair, then, made their appearance in 
the Church of the Apostles. There was a strong feeling pre- 
valent against the court: on all sides were heard tales of its 
pomp and luxury, its avarice and injustice, its intrigues and bribery ; 
but no honourable actions were spoken of, no works for the good 
of the people or the dignity of the Empire. All who had any 
feeling for higher and better things were ranged on the side 
of Chrysostom: they thought that in time his pure and noble 
influence must triumph over the sordid and the base; and the 
lower classes, the mass of the people, saw in him a loving father, 
who cherished all his children alike, high and low, rich and 
poor. They attributed his deposition to the cabals of the 
nobility, and they looked with an eye of suspicion on the court 
and all its adherents. 

The Patriarch, ever anxious to promote peace, alluded to the 
recent events only in order to magnify the gracious conduct of the 
Emperor and Empress; he dwelt particularly on the sympathy 
of the latter, because she was the one from whom it was least 
expected. He described her efforts to find him ; her affectionate 
letter; the gracious message she had sent him by Amantius. 
And the people—always easily excited, and just now full of the 
happiness of hearing the voice of their beloved patriarch once 
more—broke out into a regular frenzy of enthusiasm for their 
glorious and pious Augusta. Exdoxia was radiant; but the only 
use Chrysostom made of the gracious disposition of the Emperor 
and Empress was to request the former to summon a lawful 
council to inquire into the charges against him: a request with 
which Arcadius readily promised compliance. 

News of all this was brought by Florus to Chalcedon. Theo- 
philus was furious ; “and all this important business is ruined by 
the miserable caprice of a woman !” he exclaimed. 

“ Patience, venerable father,” answered Florus; “there is no 
other remedy. We must be prepared to recommence our work, 
as the spider does her web, however often it is destroyed.” 

Theophilus resolved to return to Alexandria that very night. 
“Commend me,” he said, “to the illustrious Eugraphia; she 
will see that, as I cannot appear at court, under present circum- 
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stances, it is impossible for me to pay my respects to her. You, 
or she, or some of those who share our sentiments on the subject, 
may perhaps manage to get hold of one of the threads of the 
broken web, which may be spun into a fresh one at this new 
council. This you must see to: I shall be ready when the time 
comes.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE SILVER STATUE, 


Eudoxia was in her apartments, surrounded by her usual circle. 
“ Glorious Augusta,” said Thais, “I hear that your silver statue 
is finished, and that it is such a beauty! Do tell us when and 
where it is to be erected.” 

“Very soon,” answered the Empress, “and in the great square 
between Sta. Sophia and the Senate-house. It is to stand on a 
magnificent porphyry pillar, which I have had brought from 
Alexandria, where it used to be at the entrance of the temple 
of Serapis.” 

“ Oh, what a charming idea !” cried Thais, “the god making way 
for the goddess !” 

“And a beautiful symbol of your conquests over the idols 
of polytheism,” added Castricia. 

“‘T like the situation so much,” observed Marsa, “just in the 
centre of the busiest part of the city, and its most important 
interests. In the senate-house worldly matters are treated of, 
in the church heavenly ones; and our Augusta’s statue represents 
her vigilant care for both.” 

‘“* How fortunate we are in possessing such an Empress !” cried 
Eugraphia in an irresistible outburst of enthusiasm. 

“T have given orders,” said Eudoxia, “that the games and 
spectacles usual on such occasions shall be celebrated with three- 
fold splendour at the inauguration of this statue. The Cesar 
Augustus was extremely displeased by the way in which the 
Emperor Honorius expressed himself about my statues being 
sent into the provinces: he presumed to say that such honours 
were only due to an Emperor ; and for this reason, the ceremony 
on this occasion is to exceed everything that has ever been seen 
of the kind.” 

“Cruel Emperor Honorius!” cried pretty, silly Thais, “to 
grudge the provinces the pride and pleasure of doing honour to 
their Empress !” 
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“The good people of Constantinople deserve this at my hands,” 
the Empress went on: “they are so loyal, so devoted to me, that 
I feel bound to give them just the kind of amusement that they 
will most enjoy.” 

“ How did the report get wind that the Patriarch has forbidden 
these festivities ?” Castricia asked. 

“As you have just heard that the Augusta has ordered them,” 
said Eugraphia, “I wonder you should trouble yourself about such 
a ridiculous rumour.” 

‘That is just why I asked,” answered Castricia,” for the report 
is spoken of on all sides.” 

“ And what is it they say ?” asked Eudoxia in a tone of an- 
noyance. 

“That the Patriarch considers these amusements unbecoming 
a Christian people, and that he wants them done away with,” 
Castricia answered. 

“Exactly what I heard,” said Marsa carelessly, “but I did not 
attach the least importance to the rumour; his ascetic turn of 
mind is so well known, that it is not to be wondered at if it give 
rise to absurdly exaggerated reports.” 

“But it is vexatious in the extreme,” said Eudoxia, now 
thoroughly put out, ‘“‘that absurd or not, the point, or colouring, 
or whatever you like to call it, of these reports invariably tells 
against me.” 

“T am sure, I should not trouble myself about them, if I were 
Empress,” cried Thais naively; ‘‘ one does not expect the notions 
of an old, pious, sickly priest to agree with those of our young, 
beautiful, irresistible Augusta.” 

“Let him keep his notions to himself, then!” said Eudoxia, 
impatiently. 

“ Certainly it would be more becoming in him,” returned Thais. 

“ After all, we may be doing him injustice,” said the Empress, 
more gently. “It is a mere report—-it does not do to listen to 
common gossip.” 

“ But it ought to be inquired into, so that we may be able to 
contradict it,” observed Eugraphia. 

“ Exactly ! and I trust to you to trace the report to its source ; 
when I know that I shall know everything.” 

Chrysostom was the one solitary person of whom the Empress 
stood in awe. Rightly or wrongly, she felt superior to every one 
else, and treated them accordingly. With him it was different. 
She wished to feel towards him, and to behave to him, as she did 
to the rest of the world, but she could not. However she might 
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speak or act, she could not rid herself of a feeling of inferiority 
when she thought of herself as compared with the Patriarch. He 
was a thorn in her side, incessantly wounding and irritating her 
pride. If she was on good terms with him, she consoled herself with 
the thought that there was no humiliation in a feeling of inferiority 
to so saintly a man; if, on the contrary, she was displeased with 
him, the very presence of a man who would not submit slavishly to 
her will, was intolerable to her. Latterly things had gone on 
very smoothly: so far as it was possible Chrysostom had most 
carefully avoided giving her any offence either by word or deed. 
She, in her vanity and weakness, imagined that by recalling him 
to the patriarchal throne she had won him to her side. The 
wise forbearance, which he exercised principally for the peace 
of the Church, she took for gratitude to herself, though in her 
heart she knew that it was she who owed him gratitude for 
averting the anger of the people from her. She might have 
endured this in tranquil times, although, to a character like hers, 
a sense of obligation is always painful; but in times of tumult 
and disorder the burden was intolerable, and if she had no other 
reason for desiring the removal of the Patriarch than not to 
be reminded by his very presence of all she owed him, that 
reason would have been enough for Eudoxia. 

The Empress had forbidden Eugraphia to send Eugenius with 
messages to her, on Gunilda’s account ; it was Florus, therefore, 
who was the bearer of the information she had desired to have 
concerning the report which had so much displeased her. 
Eudoxia knew the character of Eugraphia’s messenger perfectly : 
but he was a useful tool, and it would not do to look too closely. 
Still, there was some sharpness in her voice as she asked, “ Well, 
is it discovered whether the report took its rise under an oak or 
under a plane tree ?” 

“ T have only been ordered to tell you, most illustrious Augusta, 
that it is no mere report, but an ascertained fact.” 

“ Prove it,” was all her reply. 

“The Patriarch went himself to Optatus, to request him, by 
his authority as prefect of the city, to oppose the games, which he 
designated as ‘heathenish abominations.’ The thing is certain: 
everything seemed to point to the palace of the prefect as the 
origin of the rumour ; still, it appeared so very unlikely, that the 
illustrious Eugraphia sent me to Optatus to inquire into the affair, 
and he gave me the simple explanation which I have just had the 
honour of repeating in this exalted presence. Optatus added that 
he refused the Patriarch’s request on the strength of your commands, 
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great Augusta; and also that he had not mentioned the circum- 
stance for fear of exciting discontent among the people, who are 
wild after this kind of amusement.” 

“‘Optatus has acted very sensibly,” said Eudoxia, controlling 
her anger by a strong effort. “Go and tell him that I will double 
the sum which I originally intended to be spent; and I expect 
the splendour of the spectacles to be in proportion.” 

“* He will be delighted with your gracious message, and will not 
fail to point out the munificence of the Augusta to the people.” 

“And tell him, further, that I desire him to hasten the pre- 
parations for the inauguration of the statue. It is a most valu- 
able work of art, which will be a lasting ornament to the city.” 

She dismissed Florus, and remained alone, to think with 
indignation on ‘the conduct of Chrysostom, whom she regarded 
as guilty of high treason, and of conspiring with Honorius to 
humiliate her in the eyes of the whole world. In reality, the 
Patriarch had simply requested Optatus to prevent the games 
being celebrated on any feast of the Church, and before the 
entrance of Sta. Sophia, matters—both of them—entirely in 
the province of the Prefect, and which in no way touched the 
Empress. Chrysostom had spoken in the strictest confidence, 
in order not to give rise to any suspicions; but Optatus—a 
secret ally of Eugraphia’s—lost no time in communicating the 
circumstance to her, and it was from her that the report originated 
on which Florus had thrown so strong and so false a light in his 
interview with Eudoxia. She hastened to the Emperor, full of 
complaints of the Patriarch’s feigned loyalty and secret machina- 
tions to humiliate her—of the insult offered to the imperial dignity 
—of his understanding with Honorius, and, consequently, with 
Stilicho and Serena—of her own misfortune in having to endure 
the presence of so bitter an enemy of her credit, her happiness, 
and her peace, winding up by declaring passionately that as long 
as Chrysostom remained on the patriarchal throne, there would 
be no rest for her or for the city, with which conclusion Arcadius 
readily agreed. ‘The result was that the avowed enemies of 
Chrysostom were again summoned to the council for which he 
had petitioned. Meanwhile, the inauguration of the statue took 
place on a scale of unprecedented magnificence. Dancers in 
the richest attire moved in measured and graceful movements 
round the pillar, mingled with minstrels singing hymns in honour 
of the “divine Augusta,” as was the phrase in heathen times, 
but one scarcely to be expected in those of a Christian Emperor. 
Then followed more objectional performances. Coarse buf- 
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fooneries, plays and dances which outraged modesty, succeeded 
one another till the people were half wild with the excitement 
of unbridled license, which the tables and drinking-booths in- 
creased to a still higher pitch. For three days and nights these 
orgies lasted; there was no pause in the dance and song, the 
low jest, the coarse revelry. And this was in honour of a 
Christian Empress, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
cathedral of the city. The mad tumult disturbed the divine 
offices and the prayers of the faithful. Many who lacked courage 
to make their way through the noisy Babel were kept from 
church ; and, worse still, many yielded to temptation, and mixed 
with the riot around them. 

On one of these days Chrysostom preached from the pulpit; 
thousands of voices might allure to evil, one at least should be 
raised against it. He spoke of the utter vanity and nothingness 
of such scenes, and of the fearful risk of offending God which all 
incurred who were present at them. Then, with a holy boldness, 
he condemned the lavish expenditure which such entertainments 
entailed. 

Eugraphia and Marsa were eager to tell the Empress of the joy 
and gratitude of the people ; and the latter added, with marked 
emphasis, “Now, great Augusta, that the people are all en- 
thusiasm for their Empress, now is the time to take a decided 
step.” 

“In what way?” asked Eudoxia; “I ask nothing of my good 
people except to be loyal and obedient.” 

“As they will be,” said Marsa, “if they are not constantly 
goaded in a contrary direction.” 

Eudoxia’s smooth forehead contracted as she asked, “ What! 
has anything fresh occurred ?” 

“The very worst that can be imagined.” 

“T do not ask—I need not ask—wAo has spoken against me ; 
but what has been said ?” asked the Empress authoritatively. 

“IT cannot answer you; my lips refuse to do so,” answered 
Marsa. 

“J will know,” insisted Eudoxia. 

“ Do you speak, then,” said Marsa to Eugraphia ; “I can find 
no words.” 

“ Answer!” and Eudoxia turned to Eugraphia, trembling with 
excitement ; “ what did he say? I am prepared for anything.” 

“ He said—said from the pulpit of Sta. Sophia, in his fanatical 
fury against the spectacles and shows going on in the square— 
* Herodias dances, and asks for the head of John.’” 
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“Well,” said Eudoxia, with a puzzled air, “that is only a 
quotation from the Sacred Scriptures; I really can see nothing 
offensive in that. I don’t even see your meaning.” 

‘““No, great Augusta; because your goodness and generosity 
-are so surprising,” said Eugraphia admiringly. ‘Of course such a 
thing might be said merely as an instance of great crimes following 
unrestrained gratification of the eyes. But he enlarged upon the 
example in such a manner that his hearers—and they numbered 
thousands—received one and all the same impression of his 
meaning: namely, that a new Herodias had bewitched the 
Emperor and the people, so as to make sure of universal support 
when she should demand the head of another John.” 

“So widely spread is this impression,” added Marsa, “that 
the very children in the streets—the very slaves at the spinning- 
wheel, are singing of ‘ Herodias and John;’ and if any one asks 
their meaning, and they are quite sure of not being betrayed, 
they whisper the exalted name of the illustrious Augusta.” 

measure is full!” exclamed Eugraphia; “such audacity 
was never heard of from a Patriarch to an Empress.” 

“ Yes, it is full!” repeated Eudoxia, with the calmness of con- 
-centrated passion; “now, when the time for action comes, the 
blow shall be struck once for all.” She was bent on raising 
Severian to the patriarchal throne; but the ladies, greatly as they 
admired his eloquence and his graceful savoir faire, declared that 
‘such an appointment would give general dissatisfaction. Severian 
was a foreigner—a native of an insignificant Syrian town, and a 
perfect stranger to the people of Constantinople, though popular 
at court. It was to be feared that the clergy might take offence 
at the patriarch not being chosen from their own body ; nay, they 
would consider that the dignity was due to one individual, the 
aged arch-priest Arsacius, who had been so slightingly passed 
over by Eutropius at the time of Chrysostom’s election. All these 
arguments secretly irritated the Empress, who could bear opposi- 
tion from neither friend nor foe; but by way of smoothing 
difficulties, and in consideration of his eighty years, she reconciled 
herself to the appointment of Arsacius as the immediate successor 
of Chrysostom. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE DECISIVE BLOW. 


the Emperor to examine whether Chrysostom was guilty of any 
act justifying his deposition. Theophilus, dreading a second 


humiliation, did not appear this time, but sent other bishops to. 


represent him, whom he had been careful to imbue with his 
own bitter feelings. And still, in spite of all, it seemed that 
Chrysostom’s friends outnumbered his enemies. 

Now Eudoxia struck the decisive blow. It was Holy Week, 
in the year 404. It had always been the Emperor’s custom 
to hear Mass on Easter Day at Sta. Sophia, where the Patriarch 
celebrated. He now sent word that he did not intend doing so 
this year, as it was unbecoming for the Emperor to continue 
in communion with a bishop already deposed and lying under 
serious accusations. This was the signal for open hostility. 
The declaration of the Emperor alarmed the weak and wavering, 
and more than one bishop who had hitherto ranged himself on 
the side of the Patriarch became a deserter. The times of the 
Emperor Valens were not so long past but that many remembered 
how bishops and priests had been persecuted and banished ; and 
who could say that such scenes were not impending now? 
People no longer made a secret of the Empress’ determination to 
depose the Patriarch, and those who wished to stand well with 
her must be submissive to her, and of what avail—so argued the 
cowardly and ungenerous—could the influence of any individual 
be in the matter? To oppose the Augusta would be to bring 
down her anger on the head of the offender without doing any 
good to the cause of Chrysostom. Nay, even pious and high- 
minded men were entangled in the net of falsehood, intrigue, 
and misrepresentation which surrounded them, and unable to- 
distinguish where the truth lay. Forty-two bishops stood firm, 
but the majority were carried away by the vehemence of the 
Patriarch’s opponents, confirmed the sentence of deposition, and 
signified their assent to the Emperor, with the request that he 
would condescend to make it public. 

Arcadius complied. He knew that Chrysostom was innocent 
of all offence; he knew that his deposition was hurried on 
because his enemies despaired of finding the least stain on his 
character; but it was Eudoxia’s will—and that was law to 


A great number of bishops had answered the summons of 
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Arcadius. Now he had to take the final step—and he trembled 
at it. “Clemency is the crown of power,” said Bishop Severian, 
“ but firmness in maintaining the right is its foundation ; and the 
foundation is more necessary than the crown. Vouchsafe, most 
illustrious Augustus, to command the removal of the deposed and 
condemned Chrysostom from his cathedral, and from the imperial 
city.” 

“ Nothing short of this will be the execution of the sentence,” 
urged the bishop of Ptolemais, ‘‘and to delay it, pious Augustus, 
would be to cast a slur on the Council of the ‘ Oak.’” 

“ Another consideration,” urged Acacius, the Bishop of Berza, 
“is that the people here are in a state of increasing excitement, 
some for, others against Chrysostom; and it would take very 
little to bring on a regular riot.” 

“ Besides,” said Eudoxia, “it would be as bad to leave the 
flock without a shepherd as under a faithless one.” 

“ All that you say, venerable fathers, is true in itself, and 
worthy of consideration,” answered the Emperor; “and yet 
my conscience refuses to see that it is the proper course in the 
present instance.” 

“ The matter has been tried, and the decision given by lawful 
and competent judges ; what more could the tenderest conscience 
require ?” asked Severian. 

“And surely to submit one’s individual conscience to the 
laws is a magnanimous act,” said the bishop of Ptolemais. 

“ But the case is one of such exceptional importance,” replied 
the Emperor, “both on account of the exalted dignity of the 
Patriarch, as first after the Successor of St. Peter, and in con- 
sideration of the virtues he has displayed for fifty years, and 
which cause him to be regarded as a saint by the faithful, so that 
the greater caution is necessary.” 

“Do you exclude us from the body of the faithful, my dear 
lord ?” Eudoxia asked, with her winning smile ; ‘“ because we do 
not regaid him as a saint ?” 

“ Of course I did not mean that,” returned Arcadius, with some 
confusion ; “ but this sort of thing is sure to cause scandal, and 
to be a bad precedent.” 

“We will take all the consequences on ourselves, invincible 
Augustus,” said Severian. 

All the other bishops said the same; and Eudoxia whis- 
pered, “And now, dearest lord, your conscience is surely at 


rest.” 
“At all events, I cannot take upon myself to oppose the 
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decision of these venerable fathers any longer. I cannot say 
that I am fully convinced, but I yield.” 

The victory was won: Arcadius commanded the Patriarch to 
leave Sta. Sophia immediately, and the city itself before Easter. 
The Patriarch replied that the Church had been committed to 
his charge by God, that he might work in it for the salvation of 
souls, and that he would not leave it; as to the city, that 
belonged to the Emperor, and if he objected to his presence 
there, it was, of course, in his power to drive him out. Still 
Arcadius hesitated ; still, according to his wont, he had recourse 
to half measures. He ordered a centurion of the body-guard to 
watch the patriarchal palace, so that Chrysostom could not enter 
the church. In the city the greatest excitement prevailed : the 
faithful saw that there was an organised plan to tear their be- 
loved Patriarch from them, and at such a time too !—on the 
feast of Easter, when he was to admit three thousand catechu- 
mens to the sacrament of baptism! Grief and indignation filled 
their hearts; surely it could not be that wickedness would be 
suffered to triurmph—the churches were crowded with worshippers 
praying with tears to the Eternal Justice not to abandon His 
persecuted servant. So passed the first few days of Holy Week. 
Good Friday came, and the Emperor and Empress went to the 
Church of the Holy Martyrs. There were assembled the forty- 
two bishops who had kept their faith to the Patriarch and to the 
truth. On that solemn day, and in that sacred spot, they had 
determined to make a last effort publicly, before all the people, 
to hinder a great and terrible crime. The news had got abroad, 
and thousands flocked to the church. When Arcadius and 
Eudoxia arrived, they found the vestibule and the portico sur- 
rounding it filled to overflowing with crowds, not greeting them 
with glad acclamations, but stretching out supplicating hands, 
and uttering bitter lamentations. They passed on, and before 
them stood the band of pious, venerable men, with the meek 
Elpidius of Laodicea as their spokesman, who entreated the 
Emperor to have pity on the Church—to restore the shepherd to 
his mourning flock—and not to desecrate the sanctity of the 
approaching festival by a fearful act of violence. Arcadius re- 
mained silent and distressed, while the Empress looked angry, and 
turned impatiently from the venerable speaker without vouch- 
safing a reply. Then Paul, the white-haired Bishop of Pontus, 
stepped out from the ranks of his brethren, and coming close to 
her, said in a tone of impressive earnestness, ‘“‘ Fear God, and 
have compassion on your children ; injustice brings no blessing !” 
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But she turned from him angrily and passed on silently, and 
without greeting ; the Emperor followed her. Full of grief and 
anxiety the bishops withdrew; full of painful expectation the 
crowds dispersed. Eudoxia returned from the church disturbed 
and irritable, her heart filled with gall and bitterness ; and it was 
in no calm state of mind that she received Gunilda, who just 
then appeared and requested an audience. “How pale you 
look !” said Eudoxia ; “ you must be ill; you had better go and 
lie down.” , 

“TI am quite well,” answered Gunilda, “‘ and I am come for the 
last time into the presence of the illustrious Augusta.” 

“How so?” asked the Empress ; “do you intend to enter a 
convent immediately after your baptism ?” 

‘Certainly not without trying my vocation.” 

“Where then, are you going, Gunilda ?” 

“To the deaconess Olympias, noble Eudoxia.” 

“To that blind adherent of Chrysostom ?” 

Gunilda bent her head. 

“Then you are taking a step which is both ungrateful and 
disrespectful to me!’ said the Empress passionately. “You 
know how I have longed to see you a Christian, and now that 
the day has come, you leave me ; me, who have been a friend— 
a mother—to you for years: who have cared for you, and loved 
you, yes, and borne with you, too—and you leave me for a 
stranger! If you were going into religion I could understand it, 
and I should acquiesce gladly in your following your vocation ; 
but 1 will not acquiesce in your going without any cause—and to 
Olympias.” 

“There is a cause—a pressing one,” said Gunilda, with some 
embarrassment. 

“Gratitude ought to be more pressing still,” Eudoxia answered. 

“‘Tmpossible !” exclaimed Gunilda. ‘You know that I can 
do nothing by halves—where my heart is I must be; and my 
heart belongs to the Church, to that Church which John Chry- 
sostom rules in the name of Jesus Christ. With that Church 
I will remain; with her children I will abide. Therefore, noble 
Eudoxia, I must leave you for her; in the imperial palace the 
patriarchal authority is no longer recognised.” 

“ And who has revealed to you that his authority is a legitimate 
one?” asked Eudoxia sarcastically. 

“ His enemies, lady.” 

“ Poor child! what nonsense you are talking,”said the Empress 
contemptuously. 
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“It was an unworthy priest,” Gunilda replied calmly, “ who 
opened the door of the Church to me. I thought that Church 
must be of divine origin which was not ruined by such servants. 
Now I see priests, some like the one I speak of, others, not, 
indeed, like him, but utterly worldly, coming forward as bitter 
enemies of the Patriarch ; and I believe that he, like the Church, 
stands on a rock which cannot be moved. And therefore I will 
be true to him, like Olympias, like Amantius, like the forty-two 
brave bishops, like the good and pious among the clergy, and like 
the great body of the faithful.” 

“But Amantius does not leave me on that account ; the clergy 
and the people do not rebel against me and the Emperor on that 
account !” exclaimed Eudoxia. 

“ Neither do I,” answered Gunilda ; “you asked me a question, 
great Augusta, and I have answered it. As to Amantius, he has 
grown grey in Christianity, and can stand firm by himself; my 
faith is young, and I dare not risk it where the sin of schism is 
threatening.” 

“And this sin rests, according to you, with the Empress ?” 
asked Eudoxia. 

“ That is only known to Him Who sees in secret; I accuse no 
one—the kingdom of the world is always at war with the kingdom 
of God.” 

“Go!” said Eudoxia, in passionate excitement. “I will not 
endure this from you—you who owe everything to me! Go to 
my enemies—you are your father’s true daughter! I might 
banish you from my presence! Go; and I will try to forget that 
your black ingratitude has so darkened the moment for which 
I have longed and prayed for years, that it must be for ever 
associated with pain and bitterness.” 

“No, oh, no!” and Gunilda fell weeping at Eudoxia’s feet ; 
“TI not ungrateful, not utterly unworthy of yourkindness. If by 
laying down my life I could alter things I would do it, my dearest 
mistress, so gladly! But as things are, I must, I must keep true 
to that holy man whom God has set over the Church to which I 
belong.” 

“The Church remains the same whatever name the bishop 
may bear,” said the Empress. 

“ Yes, in her doctrines and her sacraments ; but not in their 
interpretation and administration,” Gunilda answered, without 
moving from her kneeling position. “Is it the same thing 
whether the shepherd ieads the flock into the pastures of eternal 
life, or whether he lets them wander in the wilderness of this world?” 

VOL. IX. AA 
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“You will allow, I hope, that I am more likely than you to 
distinguish the qualities requisite in a Patriarch? Chrysostom 
has been condemned by two councils ; my conscience is easy.” 

‘So is mine,” said Gunilda, sorrowfully. 

“ May you never repent this,” said Eudoxia coldly, and turning 
away ; but Gunilda clung to her dress—‘‘ Oh! let me thank you 
first, for all those years of kindness, forbearance, and love ; for 
every gentle word, for every tender look, for every mark of 
affection ! oh, let me thank you for imperial protection, for your 
motherly care ! 

“Spare your words; they are unmeaning when your actions 
contradict them.” She drew her dress away quickly, and left the 
room. 

Gunilda rose, weeping bitterly, and went to her own apart- 
ments. Amantius was waiting for her. ‘“ You have been taking 
leave ?” he said, with kind sympathy. 

* “Qh, that is not the name for it!” she sobbed; “it was 
a sentence of banishment. What hard sacrifices the confession 
of the true faith demands! If I had continued an Arian, I 
might have remained in the palace all my life, as the darling of 
the Empress; but as a Christian I have no home except one 
given to me out of charity.” 

“Thank God,” answered Amantius, ‘for thus likening you to 
Him Who had no place to lay His head. To take up the cross 
is to accept a sacrifice, and that in a twofold sense—the sacrifice 
of the Incarnate God, and the sacrifice of the natural man. He 
was crucified for you; well, then, noble Gunilda, you must be 
crucified with him.” 

She dried her eyes, and said, “‘ You—so faithful—how can you 
remain here ?” 

“Every one knows my firm adherence to the Patriarch, and 
my indifference to worldly considerations. No one would attempt 
to change my sentiments. And who knows what changes may 
be worked here in time ?” 

“ Ah, you have hope, then !” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Hope is a Christian virtue,” returned Amantius smiling ; “she 
is the daughter of firm faith and of holy charity.” 

“But for whom do you hope? for the Empress or for the 
Patriarch ?” 

“T hope in the blood of martyrs,” said Amantius. 

‘Well, then, we will die with him,” she answered. 

“Oh, not you, noble Gunilda! your young life is not ripe for 
martyrdom,” said Amantius, gently and sadly. ‘‘ But everything 
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is prepared for a terrible and decisive blow. ‘The enemies of the 
Patriarch have introduced troops into the city, on whom they 
rely for putting down any rising of the people. I believe that 
the time is come when our holy Patriarch may say as our Divine 
Lord said when entering upon His bitter passion, ‘this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness.’ That power will crush him ; 
but for you another hour draws near, a bright and blessed one. 
On the holy Easter-night you will be born again in the waters of 
baptism, and on such an infinite grace neither I nor any human 
being can give you fitting congratulations.” 

A beaming, beautiful smile chased away the clouds from 
Gunilda’s sorrowful face ; “ Yes,” she said, “ born again—bathed 
and cleansed in the Precious Blood of Jesus.” 
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THAT may be affirmed of Spain which can be affirmed of 
no other country, namely, that its entire literature is Catho- 
lic. The whole people having remained true to the ancient 
faith, and having ever scouted even the distant approaches 
of Protestantism whether open or disguised, their writings 
have partaken of this spirit, and are eminently typical of 
their character. TZzsmco Danaos ct dona ferentes has been 
their watchword, and Spanish honour is soiled with no 
‘stain of treachery in the camp of religion. Open hostility, 
secret machinations, and persuasive bribery, have alike failed, 
for the faith was in the blood and the blood was pure and 
healthy. Of what advantage it is to be blessed with such 
a literature all persons assuredly feel who have had en- 
trusted to them the religious interests or the educational 
training of others, and who have had to provide for the 
conservation of that religious feeling and the perfection of 
that education. It is easier to corrupt than to purify. 

Among the purest classical writers of Spain, whose 
works are held forth to the youth of that country as 
models for their imitation, occur the names even of saints 
of the Catholic Church, to say nething of the many names 
of authors famed for their good lives and their services in 
the cause of religion. The works of St. Teresa, of St. John 
of the Cross, of Louis of Grenada are commonly cited 
as classical specimens, and of monks and priests and 
bishops, whose writings rank high for their classical purity, 
the number is very great. Spain in fact, being untouched 
by the Reformation, produced no Reformation literature, 
and while the intellectual vigour of other nations was 
drained of its most vital strength by supporting particular 
opinions, the high minds of this country pursued their 
own course within the domain of genuine literature. 

Of the many writers whose works have tended very 
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materially to the perfection of Spanish literature, and who 
have worked more particularly in the dramatic vein of that 
rich mine, two names are almost inseparably linked to- 
gether ; for, like double stars, they play about and illumine 
the one the other, Lope de Vega and Calderon de le Barca. 
In them the Spanish drama started at once into perfection 
and reached its acmé. 

Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca Henao y Riano, the 
youngest of four children, was, according to the best 
authorities, born January 17, 1600. When as yet only 
nine years of age he was placed for instruction under the 
care of the Jesuit Fathers in their college at Madrid, the 
city of his birth. Later on, in due course, he studied 
theology, philosophy, and civil and canon law for the space 
of five years at the University of Salamanca. When he 
-quitted that famed seat of learning in 1619, he was already 
known as a writer for the stage ; nay, as early as his four- 
teenth year he had given good signs of the spirit within 
him by writing a play called E/ Carro del Cielo (The 
Heavenly Chariot), which one would have wished to see 
for the sake of comparison, but it is not known to be 
extant. For four hundred years before the time of 
Calderon we find religious plays in vogue throughout 
Christendom. When once they had gained a footing they 
were much encouraged, even where they had not first been 
introduced, by the clergy ; because through their instru- 
mentality, besides their being a source of great pleasure 
_and amusement to the uneducated, the poorer classes were 
instructed in the historical events of the holy scriptures 
.and the chief mysteries of religion, in a manner that at 
once tickled their fancy and powerfully impressed their 
imagination. The passion of Christ, acted dramatically 
with stage apparatus, was a scene not easily forgotten. 
Accordingly we find that the drama as it existed in Europe 
before the Reformation, consisted chiefly of religious pieces. 
We know that such plays must have been prevalent in 
very early times, certainly as far back as the days of the 
Carlovingian princes, and we find from actual records and 
extant notices that in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
‘tury they had long been practised. From those times 
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onward, up to the days of Calderon, they had never been 
dispossessed of their privilege of being brought before the 
gaze of the multitude, and Calderon himself had seen the 
representations of Lope de Vega’s magnificent productions 
from his earliest years. These representations were carried 
on in Spain with all the splendour and pomp that royalty 
could contribute, and it would seem that the cities which 
exhibited them vied with each other in magnificence of 
display and grandeur of scenery. What the public games 
had been in heathen times, that now were the Corpus. 
Christi Mysteries, but conducted with a religious intention 
and producing a healthy and invigorating joy of heart and 
mind. Such sights could not but work in creative energy 
upon his impressible soul, and fire with an enduring 
enthusiasm a congenial and outpouring mind. 

* Though we find Calderon clad in a soldier's garb and 
living a camp life till about the year 1630, yet in his thirty- 
second year he was known and honoured as a poet, and his 
biographer takes a pride in recording the fact that his 
military career proved no interruption to his studies. 
These were continued in spite of the din of a camp or the 
harassing troubles of a siege. His reputation soon reached 
the ears of royalty, golden honours came thick upon him, 
and in 1636 he was attached to the court of that patron of 
letters—himself too an author—King Philip IV., in the 
capacity of dramatic poet. In 1651 he embraced the- 
ecclesiastical state, for which his earlier studies had pre- 
pared him, and in 1653 the chaplaincy of the Chapel of the 
Kings at Toledo was conferred upon him. He died in a 
good old age, on the Feast of Pentecost, May 25, 1681, at 
a time when his country was ringing with his praises. 
His life was one of unbroken prosperity. Noble and 
ignoble, learned and unlearned, were honoured in ranking 
themselves among his friends and forming his acquain- 
tance. Such a thing as an enemy he could not have, for he 
was one of those kind and genial characters whose serenity 
cannot be clouded, and whose temper cannot be provoked. 
Not one drop of gall ever flowed from his pen. Great in 
intellect, he was also great in heart, a stranger alike to. 
narrowness of view and niggardliness of charity. 
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Different accounts are given by different writers with 
respect to the number of his compositions. The list that 
he himself drew up and gave to the Duke of Veraguas 
mentions 111 complete dramas and 70 sacramental aztos.* 
There are now extant 108 dramas and 73 awfos that pass 
under his name. For the space of 37 years he was em- 
ployed by the cities of Toledo, Seville and Granada to 
compose for them their sacramental aztos. These sacred 
subjects were peculiarly suited to his mind and character. 
In them he found a vent for the feelings pent-up within 
him, which otherwise must have been smothered by their 
own intensity and profusion. Like all true artists and 
profound thinkers he seems to have been unable to dam up 
the inward current of his thoughts, and check the outward 
expression of his feelings. Master of a language fit for 
angels, and swelling with ever accumulating stores of divine 
science, his intensely poetic mind, united to the character 
of his priesthood, drove him on to use all his powers and 
faculties for the service of that Master to whom he had 
been consecrated. To say that a religious spirit breathes 
throughout his sacred dramas, is to convey a very inade- 
quate notion of the temper of his writings. They do not 
simply breathe a religious spirit, they are rather the 
embodiment of such a spirit, and this with such thorough- 
ness and completeness that every limb and member of this 
embodiment, if we may thus speak of it, will bear ana- 
tomical examination and still show itself of ethereal mould. 
Augustus William von Schlegel recognised this fact when 
he characterised the religious poetry of Calderon as a 
never-ending hymn of thanksgiving, ascending continually 
to the throne of God. His theology and knowledge of 
divinity are so interwoven in his text, that at times an 
ordinary reader by no means detects the master clue, 
and the richly variegated and harmonious tissue strikes 
upon the wondering eyes like capricious and haphazard 


patchwork. 
Calderon has not shrunk from the task, teeming with 


* By an az/o is generally meant a religious play, in which some of the per- 
sonages are allegorical, and which were intended to be represented on occasion 
of the occurrence of great feasts in the Catholic Church. 
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difficulties even to poets of a high order, of the personi- 
fication of bodiless and formless abstract notions. Faith, 
Grace, Sin, Nature, The Law of Nature, The Written Law, 
The Law of Grace, Judaism, Heathenism, Islamism, 
Atheism, Heresy, Idolatry, Vanity, Ignorance, The Seven 
Sacraments, The Cardinal Virtues, The Seven Deadly 
Sins, The Four Elements, The World, The Five Senses, 
Memory, Will, Understanding, Desire, Choice, Simplicity, 
Wickedness, Fury, Wisdom, Firmness, Truth, Strength, 
The Four Parts of the World, Wealth, Poverty, Pain, Joy, 
Design, Fear, The Human Soul, Doubt, Delight, Life, 
Death, Day, Night, The Four Seasons, Dawn, War, Peace, 
The Muse, The Secular Arm, The Spiritual Arm, Dream, 
Shadow, Light, Goodness, Wickedness, Religion, The 
Church, Christendom, Alms, Knowledge, Disillusion, In- 
spiration, Genius, Care, Carelessness, Prayer, Natural Rea- 
son, The Body, The Soul, Sin, Time, Human Nature, The 
Divine Nature; and again, The Olive, The Cedar, The 
Almond Tree, The Oak, The Hawthorn, The Mulberry, 
The Wheat-ear, The Vine,—all these make their appear- 
ance in appropriate figures and act their respective parts. 
Surely, if of any one, then of Calderon may we say, 


The poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy glowing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name; 


for these abstract conceptions of his are very near ap- 

proaches to “airy nothings,” and yet his wizard pen has 

clothed them with substantial flesh and bone, and girt 

them about with hardy thews and sinews. Knowing as we 

do how closely the sublime borders upon the ridiculous, 

and how the unevenly balanced mind in its lofty flights 
Ceratis ope Deedalza 


Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto ; 


we cannot but wonder at the steadily poised wings this 
poet plies as he skims in hovering circles over the whole 
universe of creative thought, and swoops to earth or soars 
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to heaven just as his fancy leads him. A mind of bolder 
or more successful flight it would not be easy to find 
in the whole catalogue of poets. 

The impersonation of the above-mentioned abstractions, 
attributes, or senseless objects “won from the void and 
formless infinite,” is a very different thing from bringing on 
the stage such characters as Ariel, Oberon, Titania, Puck, 
or the other fairies or spirits which we meet with in some 
of Shakespeare’s plays. In many of the former cases the 
characters are pure intellectual abstractions, which have no 
individual existence in the region of sensible or tangible 
facts; while in the latter instances the various beings either 
had been or then were partially if not wholly believed in, 
and therefore, for the poets’ purpose had an individual and 
palpable existence. If not by people of advanced years, 
at any rate in childhood, and if not among the educated, 
at least among the illiterate, such ideal creations were 
looked upon as existent, and not simply as creations of the 
brain. All Teutonic and Scandinavian nations have been 
brought up with their fancy worked upon from infancy by 
traditional tales of giants and dwarfs, of wizards and 
witches, fays and fairies, elves and ogres, and this for many 
generations ;—we even find traces of this mythic lore in 
their earliest home in the East, before any very wide disper- 
sion of the Aryan people had taken place ;—and to such 
a degree have these stories taken possession of the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian mind, that we see them handed down 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, for generation 
after generation, unwritten and unrecorded, their relation- 
ship or identity discoverable in the gloomy haze of tradi- 
tion, only by the beaming brightness of their substantial and 
ineffaceable lineaments. Having ourselves received these 
stories, and had these grotesque figures pourtrayed before us 
in our nursery days, we are ready at once to enter with any 
poet into the magic domain of fairies and elves and spirits : 
our early impressions cannot be obliterated ; and we will- 
ingly half believe what the poet’s fancy conjures up to the 
eyes of our mind. Nay, for the moment we would rather 
believe than disbelieve; we are content and happy to be 
beguiled back to the season of credulous innocence ; and 
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when the wizard’s spell is unsaid and the charm unwoven, 
we feel sorry that the moments of glamour have not been 
lengthened into hours. 

Of such make is the Scandinavian and Teutonic mind. 

_Now in this respect, the Romance nations—those who 
have inherited a language changed and corrupted from the 
Latin—are utterly different from us. Among them there 
would not seem to be any belief or even half belief in a 
fairyland. The days of their childhood do not come back 
to them accompanied by a long train of reminiscences 
of another world of elves and spirits. The genius of their 
mind is not so constituted as to dwell with pleasure and 
content in this region of enchantment and awe; for com- 
ing upon them late in life, and not sucked in with their 
mothers’ milk, the playful phantoms of its dubious twilight 
‘can lay no hold upon them, and they turn off to the 
clearer walks of fact and reality. The spirit of their early 
romances too, if indeed it ever was really alive in the hearts 
of the populace, and not confined to warriors and mins- 
trels, has long ago died away, and hardly left a solitary 
recollection of its former power. 

Had Calderon had at his beck this Scandinavian and 
Teutonic world of spirits, doubtless he would have conjured 
up enchanting scenes more impressive still. But shut out 
from this domain, he made marvellous use of the simple 
materials lent to him by religion and faith. The Spanish 
mind being essentially Catholic, and living in the midst of 
religious rites and ceremonies—the most illiterate peasant 
being always instructed in the great truths of his religion— 
would appreciate to the full and thoroughly understand 
many actions, expressions, and allusions, in a religious play, 
which now escape the observation of foreigners, and must 
be quite unintelligible to Protestants. What can the mass 
of Protestants be expected to know of Catholic truth ? We 
may push the question further and ask, what do even the 
most intelligent among them understand ? In spite of the 
number of Catholic churches and chapels and priests and 
laymen and books in this country, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the great bulk of Protestants act and think and 
talk about Catholics, as if their doctrines were still under 
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the disciplina arcani, and only delivered toa select body of 
men meeting by night in something after the style of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. It is very distressing to Catholics to 
discover criticisms upon purely literary works that proceed 
from their pen, vitiated and corrupted by bigotry and pre- 
judice. Honest fairness and candour are quite excep- 
tional in their treatment. This great poet Calderon has not 
escaped the poisoned tooth of malice, and the green eye 
of jealousy unwilling to see anything good in Catholicism, 
even intellectually. Salfi can never read Calderon without 
indignation, and accuses him of having had no other aim but 
to make his genius subservient to the lowest prejudices of 
his countrymen. Again, he has been called the poet of the 
Inquisition, of Romanism in its deepest degradation, in its 
most extravagant divorce of religion from morality ; what 
morality he has being utterly perverted, the Spanish punc- 
tilio in its bloodiest excess.* 

For these two reasons then—first, the different cast of 
mind in the two nations, and second, the diversity of 
religious belief—the sacred dramas of Calderon can never 
be thoroughly popularised in this country. Individuals 
may be found from time to time who will comprehend and 
admire them, but the generality of the peeple will never 
fully appreciate them. It is not the fault of this nation, 
neither is it the fault of the Spanish poet. We are not in 
the frame of mind to grasp shadowless personations, and 
probably the English nation never was in the disposition 
to grasp them. When our miracle plays and moralities were 
acted in pre-Reformation times, did the populace ever 
take heartily to the personations of abstract Virtue and 
Vice ; did these abstractions ever really get a firm hold 
on the popular mind ? Certainly, no firm and lasting 
hold ; for all traditional memory of them has long ago 
perished. There are indeed allusions to such characters 
both in Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Falstaff (Second 
Part of Henry IV., Act III., Sc. 2) speaking of Justice 
Shallow says, “And now is this Vice’s dagger become a 


* These statements are given without reference in Trench’s Life of Calderon, 
prefixed to his translation of Calderon’s Zife’s a Dream. 
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squire, and talks as familiarly of John a Gaunt as if he had 
been sworn brother to him.” In Richard III. we have one 


of the species of vices mentioned where Gloucester says 
(Act Se. 1)— 


Thus like the formal vice /ucguity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word. 


And again in Hamlet (Act III., Sc. 4)— 


A vice of kings ; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 


Ben Jonson’s references to them are as of things al- 
ready obsolete. Their remembrance seems to have 
perished with the representations. Now it was greatly to 


the subject-matter of his plays, to create and introduce 
personifications which never could retain a firm hold on the 
popular mind of any nation. 

As a poet Calderon must always rank high. If-we 
may be allowed to compare him with our greatest poet we 
should say that Shakespeare must still stand alone in his 
clear insight into the springs of human action, in his deep 
penetration into the intricate workings of the human mind, 
and in his expression of those great eternal truths which 
are interspersed in his pages as so many brilliants be- 
spangling a jewelled dress. Calderon too is not without 
an insight into the real and the true and the eternal, but 
there is this difference perceptible between his philosophic 
sayings and those of our English poet, that those of the 
Spanish poet are drawn directly from the revealed truth of 
religion, of which they ever bear the visible stamp, while 
those of Shakespeare are the outpourings of a mind 
scrutinising itself and the world around it, and are rather 
the necessary, though obscure and distant, developments of 
Christianity in its contact with a world of passion and sin 
and selfishness. Calderon’s clear and unclouded vision, 
enlightened and thoroughly illumined with the bright rays 
of Catholic truth could never have partaken of the dimness 
and obscurity of Hamlet’s world. “ Blessed man!” ex- 
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claims Augustus William von Schlegel, a Protestant, “he 
had escaped from the wild labyrinths of doubt into the 
stronghold of belief; thence with undisturbed tranquillity 
of soul he beheld and pourtrayed the storms of the world ; 
to him human life was no longer a riddle.” And in the 
same strain his brother Frederic, a Catholic,—“In this 
great and divine master the empire of life is not merely 
expressed, but solved.” His keen eye would at once have 
pierced the haze of doubt and diffidence, dejection and 
despondency, and in the effulgence of its faith have darted 
rays of bright hope and trust into the darkening shadows. 
Hamlet’s world is a world into which Calderon’s foot could 
not have entered. He could never have enveloped him- 
self in the thought which said, “ The time is out of joint :” 
or again, “ O God, I could be bound in a nut-shell and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams.” To enter into and understand that 
world a man must have seen much of the freaks of fortune, 
the doubts of an unbelieving age, the cravings of an un- 
satisfied mind, and the yearnings of a soul made for 
eternity. In the midst of the Catholic faith of Spain 
Calderon would have seen these things very dimly, if in- 
deed at all, and his mind could hardly have fully grasped 
what had never fallen under the notice of his senses. It is 
from differences in national character, ideas, religion and 
traditionary lore, that the distinguishing spirit of each 
nation’s poetry springs into existence, for however much all 
poetry hovers about a common centre, still it must always 
change with the progress or decadence of these momentous 
influences. England in the eighteenth century could not 
have produced the “ Idylls of the King,” for the spirit that 
has brought forth those poems had then no existence. 
Calderon is the poet of the Spanish mind as Shakespeare 
is the poet of the human race. 

Yet shall we say that Calderon is to be neglected by 
our countrymen? Notso. The representative of a nation 
may well be looked up to by those who wish to examine 
the mind of a nation; and Calderon’s reputation and posi- 
tion among the many poets of his country is so high that 
we shall be amply repaid for our pains. His lines are 
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sonorous and majestic, his ideas exuberant and graceful, 
his diction pure and noble. Probably we shall find the 
asonante rhyme quite imperceptible to an ordinary English 
ear; the attempts that have been made in our language 
to imitate it, have failed to fasten our attention. But 
on the other hand, the double Spanish rhymes are pe- 
culiarly pleasant, and strike us the more forcibly from their 
comparative scarcity in our own poetry. 

Among those who have striven to introduce Calderon 
to the knowledge of our countrymen, special mention must 
be made of Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy, himself a 
poet, and consequently one whose opinions must have 
some weight. In 1853 he published a poetic translation of 
six of Calderon’s dramas,* The Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
The Constant Prince, The Scarf and the Flower, The 
Physician of his own Honour, The Secret in Words, and 
To Love after Death. In 1861 he sent out a poetic trans- 
lation of three other dramas :+ Love the Greatest Enchant- 
ment, The Sorceries of Sin, The Devotion of the Cross. 
In this latter volume the Spanish text is conveniently 
printed in parallel columns with the English translation. 
Again in 1867 he put forth a poetic translation of two 
autost under the title of AZysteries of Corpus Christi. They 
are Belshazzar’s Feast, and The Divine Philothea. These 
volumes also contain Introductory Essays on Calderon’s 
poetry, and on the Awmtos Sacramentales. Of course no 
one who can read the original Spanish will care much to 
peruse the translation, except for the purposes of com- 
parison, as in all translations the peculiar spirit of the 
nation, the individualising characteristics of the poet, 
and the special genius of the language must be in a 
great measure lost, from their untranslateable nature. 
On the other hand, those who do not understand Spanish 


* Dramas from the Spanish of Calderon. By Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
London : C. Dolman, 2 vols., 1853. 

t+ Love the Greatest Enchantment: The Sorceries of Sin: The Devotion of th 
Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon. Attempted strictly in English 
asonante and other imitative verse, by Denis Florence MacCarthy, M.R.I.A. 
London: Longman, &c., 1861. 

+ ALysteries of Corpus Christi. From the Spanish. By Denis Florence 
MacCarthy, M.R.I.A. Dublin : James Duffy, 1867. 
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will be glad to have in their hands these versions of 
Mr. Mac-Carthy, in which he has adhered with scrupulous 
fidelity to the sense and form of the original. 

Another work to which we may call attention is from the 
pen of Dr. Trench.* In it are given in poetic translation 
the principal parts of the two plays Life's a Dream, and 
The Great Theatre of the World. Prefixed to these is an 
essay of 122 pages on the Life and Genius of Calderon, 
which will reward perusal. Though agreeing with the au- 
thor of that book in the main, we are forced to say of him 
what we have said of many Protestants, that they allow 
their religious prejudices to get the better of their fair- 
ness. Many of his pages are blotted and blurred with 
uncalled for and unseemly remarks. Thus the “Inquisition, 
hateful itself by discouraging and indeed absolutely re- 
pressing all activity of genius in every other direction but 
the dramatic, was destined absolutely to extinguish it in 
all.”"+ “In some of his poetry not the Christian, but the 
Romish, poet is predominant. He is superstitious and 
ethically revolting,”{ though “in his characters there is 
an entire absence of grossness, of indecency and of double 
entendre.’§ And why is he ethically revolting? Because 
in the Devotion of the Cross, the hero, who is a robber, 
a murderer, a ravisher, has never, amid all his crimes, 
renounced his devotion to the Cross, nor yet his con- 
fidence that on the ground of this, he shall be ultimately 
saved! Is it the preferable course to abandon religion 
altogether and so die in despair, or, even in the midst 
of crime to leave one little loop-hole for good and in the 
end come to repentance? Dr. Trench has the audacity 
to insinuate|| that the maxim “Siz strongly, that so 
grace may abound,” is nothing compared with Calderon’s 
moral theology in that place! He salves over his enco- 
miums for Protestant eyes by the remark, “That the poet’s 
inspirations were not predominantly Romanist as distin- 
guished from Christian.” Then he comforts his Protestant 


* Lif’s a Dream: The Great Theatre of the World. From the Spanish 
of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius by Richard Chenevix 
Trench. London : Parker and Son. 1856. 

+ Page 12. t Page 35. § Page 73. || Page 69. ‘I Page 69, 
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readers by laying down his opinion that “a thoughtful 
man must be deeply struck with the immeasurable advan- 
tage for being the great poet of all humanity, of all ages, 
and all people, which Shakespeare possessed in being a 
Protestant.”* To which statement we simply answer, 
“Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur.” There are more 
directly Catholic practices, devotions and doctrines men- 
tioned with respect by Shakespeare then there are directly 
Protestant as distinguished from Catholic. We have 
verified this by examination, and can answer for the 
assertion. Had Dr. Trench been editing a translation of 
the Vedas, he would, in all probability, have spoken of the 
composers of those hymns, in a much more friendly spirit. 

Mr Edward Fitzgerald published in 1853 a poetical 
translation of six of Calderon’s plays. We may see from 
the following specimen what the Spanish poet becomes in 
the hands of another poet— 


“ He who far off beholds another dancing, 
Even one who dances best, and all the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 

Thinks him a madman, apprehending not 

The law which moves his else eccentric action. 
So he that’s in himself insensible 

Of love’s sweet influence, misjudges him 

Who loves according to love’s melody : 

And knowing not that all these sighs and tears, 
Ejaculations, and impatiences, 

Are necessary changes of a measure 

Which the divine musician plays, may call 
The lover crazy, which he would not do, 

Did he within his own heart hear the tune 
Played by the great musician of the world.” 


Both sentiment and diction in this short extract are not 
unworthy of Tennyson. 

Calderon has been more fortunate on German than on 
English soil. His great panegyrists, Von Schack} and 
Lorinsir,§ have done much to give him a home in their 


* Page 7o. 

+ Six Dramas of Calderon, freely translated. By Edward Fitzgerald. 1853. 

t Adolph Friedrich von Schack. Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und 
Kunst in Spanien. 3 vols. Berlin: 1845, &c. 

§ Franz Lorinsir. Don Pedro Calderon's de la Barca geistliche Festspiele. 
In Deutscher Uebersetzung mit erklirendem Commentar und einer Einleitung 
tiber die Bedentung und den Werth dieser Dichtungen. Regensburg: 1856. 
Breslau : 1866. 
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country. Lorinsir, being a Catholic, has been able to 
penetrate himself completely with Calderon’s spirit, and 
has given proofs of this in the admiration with which he 
speaks of him, and the interpretation he puts upon his 
words. In order to understand the Autos Sacramentales 
it is almost necessary to read Lorinsir’s introduction, and 
for this reason Mr. MacCarthy has printed a translation 
of it in his Mysteries of Corpus Christi. With this guidance 
the reader may travel through the Awéos, and make him- 
self master of the situation, where otherwise he must be 
lost and wander astray. B. 


Che Child’s Warning. 


The stars are out ; the city sleeps as silent as the grave. 

May saints and angels watch above, may Christ the sleepers save! 

The mother dreams a dream of peace her children two between ; 

The boy in crib, the girl with her ; sweet slumber her’s, I ween: 

*Till starts the little maid, and shrieks—‘‘ Wake mother! bid 
them go— 

The lord that holds my brother’s hand, the lady white as snow ; 

Wake, mother, wake! Ah! now they’ve gone, those awful 
strangers there. 

I know not how they came ; I heard no footstep on the stair ; 

The door flew back without a sound. I’m sure I was awake ; 

I saw the lamp just as it is; the flame I noticed shake 

As with a gust, when they passed by. At first they looked this 


way, 

The lady, ah! so sad at you ; then all grew light as day ; 

And then my brother turned, and smiled, and smiling too, she 
swept 

Past us to him, that lady bright, and kissed him as he slept. 

I did not cry at first, mother, till in my heart I knew— 

I can’t tell how—they’d come for him; and oh! what should 
I do? 

What should I do without him—though he’s to young to play ; 

What should I do without him, if he were ta’en away ?” 


“ Nay! nay! my child, it was a dream; so nearer to my breast,” 
The mother cries; but her dim eyes will close no more in rest. 
She lulls the little trembler off, then slideth down and creeps, 
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With sobs—in vain closed lips restrain—to where her darling 
sleeps. 

She marks his happy slumbering face—Heaven’s impress lingering 
still : 

To paint the living death of sleep, what artist hath the skill ? 

His soft round arms above his head are crossed in holy sign ; 

One waxen finger points above, as though, in trance divine, 

He saw the land we cannot see, dreamed dreams we may not 
dream ; 

Had caught of Jesus’ voice a tone—of Mary’s smile a gleam. 


A year is past. The river fast runs babbling in the shade 

By yew trees shed, that watch the dead beside those waters laid. 

Our step is slow, our voice is low, the river hurries by ; 

The thrush sings free, and hums the bee above the mourner’s sigh. 

Where roses bloom round cross and tomb, where, through the 
budding green, 

Rich urns gleam bright in Parian white, a lowlier grave is seen : 


And droop as though in grief for one we thought too young to die. 

Warbling in light, far out of sight, the lark to heaven is flown, 

Like child at rest on angel breast, borne singing to the throne. 

With lusty throat his double note the cuckoo pealeth clear ; 

Thro’ rank grass deep cicalas leap ; ’tis love time of the year. 

The mother stands with clasped hands beneath the summer sky ; 

The mother weeps where all doth smile, and bitter is her cry— 

““My God! my God! that I am here, and birds can sing around; 

That God is love, and I live on, and 4e lies underground. 

And yet for months, long months, I’ve wept and owned it must 
be so ; 

I felt too sure that he was called ; I knew that he must go: 

When his dear eyes have laughed in mine, and I would strive the 
while 

To force my lips to mirth, a sigh broke ever thro’ the smile ; 

And I have watched him at his play, and thought, sweet child, 
how far 

That spotless soul may soon soar up beyond the faintest star; 

It was no dream his sister saw ; it was no dream I felt, 

When in vain prayer beside him there, to Christ all night I knelt. 

We must not pray with us to stay, exiled from holier bliss, 

Whom angels—or it may be more than angels—-stoop to kiss.” 
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PART VI. 


FATHER GERARD’s imprisonment in the Clink was put an 
end to by the treachery or imprudence of one of his 
fellow prisoners, who reported him to the authorities as 
being in the habit of receiving letters from abroad. The 
consequence was a search in his room, and his removal 
to the Tower, where he was soon after subjected to torture, 
We shall give his own account of his removal : 


Acting on this information, the persecutors sent a Justice of 
the Peace to me one day, with two Queen’s messengers, or pursui- 
vants as they call them. These came up to my room on a sud- 
den with the head-jailor ; but by God’s providence they found no 
one with me at the time except two boys, whom I was instructing 
with the intention of sending them abroad: one of whom, if I re- 
member right, escaped, the other they imprisoned for a time. But 
they found nothing else in my room that I was afraid of their 
seeing ; for I was accustomed to keep all my manuscripts and other 
articles of importance in some holes made to hide things. All 
these holes were known to Br. Emerson ; and so after my removal 
he took out everything, and among the rest a reliquary that I 
have with me now, and a store of money that I had in hand for 
the expenses of my house in town, of which I have before spoken, 
to the amount of thirteen hundred florins. ‘This money he sent 
to my Superior, who took charge of the house from that time till 
I was got out of prison. 

When these officials came in they began to question me; and 
when the examination was over, which it soon was, as they could 
get nothing from me of what they wanted to know, they began to 
search the room all over, to find letters or something else, that 
might serve their turn and injure me. While the Justice of the 
Peace was rummaging my books, one of the pursuivants searched 
my person, and opening my doublet, he discovered my hair-shirt. 
At first he did not know what it was, and said: ‘‘ What is this ?” 
“A shirt,” I replied. “Ho ho!” said he, “It is a hair-shirt.” 
And he caught hold of it, and wanted to drag it off my body by 
force. This insolence of the varlet, to confess my imperfection 
honestly, excited me more than anything that I have ever had to 
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endure from my enemies, and I was within a little of thrusting 
him violently back ; but I checked myself by God’s grace, and 
claimed the Justice’s protection, who immediately made him give 
over. So they sought, but found nothing that they sought for in 
my room except myself; and me they took at once, and went 
straight to the Tower of London with me, and there handed me 
to the Governor, whose title is King’s Lieutenant. He was a 
Knight of the name of Barkley. He conducted me at once to a 
large high tower of three stories, with a separate lock-up place 
in each, one of a number of different towers contained within the 
whole enclosure. He left me for the night in the lowest part, 
and committed the custody of my person to a servant in whom 
he placed great confidence. The servant brought a little straw 
at once, and throwing it down on the ground went away, fastening 
the door of my prison, and securing the upper door both with a 
great bolt and with iron bars. I recommended myself therefore 
to God, Who is wont to go down with His people into the pit, 
and Who never abandoned me in my bondage, as well as to the 
most Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Mercy, and to my Patron 
Saints and Guardian Angel ; and after prayer I lay down with a 
calm mind on the straw, and slept very well that night. 

The next day I examined the place, for there was some light, 
though dim ; and I found the name of Fr. Henry Walpole, of 
blessed memory, cut with a knife on the wall, and not far from 
there I found his oratory, which was a space where there had 
been a uarrow window, now blocked up with stones. There he 
had written on either side with chalk the names of the different 
choirs of Angels, and on the top above the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim the name of Mary Mother of God, and over that the name 
Jesus, and over that again in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, the 
name of GOD. It was truly a great consolation to me, to find 
myself in this place, hallowed by the presence of so great and so 
devoted a martyr, the place too in which he was frequently tor- 
tured, to the number, as I have heard, of fourteen times. Pro- 
bably they were unwilling to torture him in public and in the 
ordinary place, because they did it oftener than they would have 
it known. And I can well believe that he was racked that 
number of times, for he lost through it the proper use of his 
fingers. This I can vouch for from the following circumstance : 
He was carried back to York, to be executed in the place where 
he was taken on his first landing in England ; and while in prison 
there he had a discussion with some ministers, which he wrote 
out with his own hand. A part of this writing was given to me, 
together with some meditations on the Passion of Christ, which 
he had written in prison before his own passion. These writings 
however I could scarcely read at all, not because they were 
written hastily, but because the hand of the writer could not form 
the letters. It seemed more like the first attempts of a child, 
than the handwriting of a scholar and a gentleman, such as he 
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was. Yet he used to be at Court before the death of Father 
Campion, in whose honour he also wrote some beautiful verses 
in the English tongue, declaring that he and many others had 
received the warmth of. life from that blessed martyr’s blood, and 


had been animated by it to follow the more perfect counsels of 


Christ. 


He tells us, however, that he was soon removed to 
another cell. But his gaoler sometimes allowed him to 
go and pray in that of Fr. Walpole, and seems in general 
to have treated him kindly. Here is Fr. Gerard’s account 
of his torture: 


On the third day, immediately after dinner, came my gaoler to 
me, and with sorrowful mien told me that the Lords Commis- 
sioners had come, and with them the Queen’s Attorney General, 
and that I must go down to them. “I am ready,” I replied, “I 
only ask you to allow me to say a Pater and Ave in the lower 
dungeon.” This he allowed; and then we went together to the 
house of the Lieutenant, which was within the ower walls. 
There I found five men, none of whom had before examined me, 
except Wade who was there for the purpose of accusing me on 
all points. The Queen’s Attorney General then took a sheet 
of paper, and began to write a solemn form of juridical examina- 
tion. They did not ask anything at that time about private 
Catholics, but only about matters of State, to which I answered as 
before in general terms: namely, that all such things were strictly 
forbidden to us of the Society, that I had consequently never 
mixed myself up with political matters, sufficient proof whereof 
I said was to be found in the fact that though they had had me 
in custody for three years, and had constantly examined me, they 
had never been able to produce a single line of my writing, nor 
a single trustworthy witness, to show that I had ever injured the 
State in a single point. 

They then inquired what letters I had lately received from our 
Fathers abroad. Here it was I first divined the reason of my 
being transferred to the Tower. I answered however that if I 
had ever received any letters from abroad, they never had any 
connection with matters of State, but related solely to the money 
matters of certain Catholics who were living beyond seas. “ Did 
not you,” said Wade, “ receive lately a packet of letters ; and did 
you not deliver them to such a one for Henry Garnett?” “If I 
have received any such,” I answered, “and delivered them as you 
say, I only did my duty. But I never received nor delivered any, 
but what related to the private money matters of certain religious 
or students, who are pursuing their studies beyond seas, as I have 
before said.” “Well,” said they, “where is he to be found to 
whom you delivered the letters, and how is he called?” “I do 
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not know,” I answered ; “and if I did know, I neither could nor 
would tell you:” and then I alleged the usual reasons. ‘“ You 
tell us,” said the Attorney General, “that you do not wish to 
offend against the State. Tell us then where this Garnett is; 
for he is an enemy of the State, and you are bound to give 
information of such people.” “He is no enemy of the State,” 
I replied ; “‘ but, on the contrary, I am sure that he would be 
ready to lay down his life for the Queen and the State. However, 
I do not know where he is, and if I did know I would not tell 
you.” “But you shall tell us,” said they, “ before we leave this 
place.” “Please God,” said I, “ that shall never be.” 

They then produced the warrant which they had for putting me 
to the torture, and gave it me to read; for it is not allowed in 
this prison to put any one to the torture without express warrant. 
I saw the document was duly signed, so I said: “ By the help of 
God I will never do what is against justice, and against the 
Catholic Faith. You have me in your power ; do what God per- 
mits you, for you certainly cannot go beyond that.” Then they 
began to entreat me not to force them to do what they were 
loath to do; and they told me they were bound not to desist 
from putting me to the torture day after day, as long as my life 
lasted, until I gave the information they sought from me. “TI trust 
in God’s goodness,” I answered, “that He will never allow me 
to do so base an act as to bring innocent persons to harm. Nor 
indeed do I fear what you can do to me, since all of us are in 
God’s hands.” Such was the purport of my replies, as far as I 
can remember. Then we proceeded to the place appointed for 
the torture. We went in a sort of solemn procession ; the attend- 
ants preceding us with lighted candles, because the place was 
underground and very dark, especially about the entrance. It 
was a place of immense extent, and in it were ranged divers sorts 
of racks, and other instruments of torture. Some of these they 
displayed before me, and told me I should have to taste them 
every one. Then again they asked me if I was willing to satisfy 
them on the points on which they had questioned me “It is 
out of my power to satisfy you,” I answered: and throwing myself 
on my knees I said a prayer or two. 

Then they led me to a great upright beam or pillar of wood 
which was one of the supports of this vast crypt. At the summit 
of this column were fixed certain iron staples for supporting 
weights. Here they placed on my wrists gauntlets of iron, and 
ordered me to mount upon two or three wicker steps; then 
raising my arms they inserted an iron bar through the rings of 
the gauntlets and then through the staples in the pillar, putting 
a pin through the bar so that it could not slip. My arms being 
thus fixed above my head, they withdrew those wicker steps I 
spoke of, one by one, from beneath my feet, so that I hung by 
my hands and arms. The tips of my toes however still touched 
the ground. So they dug away the ground beneath; for they 
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could not raise me higher, as they had suspended me from the 
topmost staples in the pillar. Thus hanging by my wrists I began 
to pray, while those gentlemen standing round asked me again if 
I was willing to confess. I replied, “I neither can nor will:” 
but so terrible a pain began to oppress me that I was scarce able 
to speak the words. The worst pain was in my breast and belly, 
my arms and hands. It seemed to me that all the blood in my 
body rushed up my arms into my hands ; and I was under the 
impression at the time that the blood actually burst forth from my 
fingers and at the back of my hands. This however was a mis- 
take ; the sensation was caused by the swelling of the flesh over 
the iron that bound it. I felt now such intense pain (and the 
effect was probably heightened by an interior wood web that it 
seemed to me impossible to continue enduring it. It did not 
however go so far as to make me feel any inclination or real 
disposition to give the information they wanted. For as the 
eyes of our merciful Lord had seen my imperfection, He did 
not suffer me to be tempted above what I was able, but with the 
temptation made also a way of escape. Seeing me therefore in 
this agony of pain and this interior distress, His infinite mercy 
sent me this thought: “The very furthest and utmost they can 
do is to take away thy life; and often hast thou desired to 
give thy life for God: thou art in God’s hands, Who knoweth 
well what thou sufferest, and is all-powerful to sustain thee.” 
With this thought our good God gave me also out of His 
immense bounty the grace to resign myself and offer myself 
utterly to his good pleasure, together with some hope and 
desire of dying for His sake. From that moment I felt no more 
trouble in my soul, and even the bodily pain seemed to be more 
bearable than before, although I doubt not it really increased 
from the continued strain that was exercised on every part of 
my body. 

Hereupon those gentlemen, seeing that I gave them no further 
answer, departed to the Lieutenant’s house ; and there they waited, 
sending now and then to know how things were going on in the 
crypt. There were left with me three or four strong men, to 
superintend my torture. My gaoler also remained, I fully believe 
out of kindness to me, and kept wiping away with a handkerchief 
the sweat that ran down from my face the whole time, as indeed 
it did from my whole body. So far indeed he did me a service ; 
but by his words he rather added to my distress, for he never 
stopped entreating and beseeching me to have pity on myself, 
and tell these gentlemen what they wanted to know; and so 
many human reasons did he allege, that I verily believed he was 
either instigated directed by the devil under pretence of affection 
for me, or had been left there purposely by the persecutors to 
influence me by his show of sympathy. In any case these shafts 
of the enemy seemed to be spent before they reached me, for 
though annoying they did me no real hurt, nor did they seem to 
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touch my soul or move it in the least. I said therefore to him, 
“] pray you to say no more on that point, for I am not minded 
to lose my soul for the sake of my body.” Yet I could not prevail 
with him to be silent. The others also who stood by said: “‘ He 
will be a cripple all his life, if he lives through it; but he will 
have to be tortured daily till he confesses.” But I kept praying 
in a low voice, and continually uttered the holy names of Jesus 
and Mary. 

I had hung in this way till after one of the clock as I think, 
when I fainted. How long I was in the faint I know not, perhaps 
not long ; for the men who stood by lifted me up, or replaced 
those wicker steps under my feet, until I came to myself; and 
immediately they heard me praying they let me down again. 
This they did over and over again when the faint came on, 
eight or nine times before five of the clock. Somewhat before 
five came Wade again, and drawing near said: “Will you yet 
obey the commands of the Queen and the Council?” “No,” 
said I, “what you ask is unlawful, therefore I will never do it.” 
“ At least then,” said Wade, “say that you would like to speak 
to Secretary Cecil.” ‘‘I have nothing to say to him,” I replied, 
‘‘more than I have said already: and if I were to ask to speak to 
him, scandal would be caused, for people would imagine that I was 
yielding at length, and was willing to give information.” Upon 
this, Wade suddenly turned his back in a rage and departed, 
saying in a loud and angry tone, “ Hang there then till you rot !” 
So he went away, and I think all the Commissioners then left the 
Tower: for at five of the clock the great bell of the Tower sounds, 
as a signal for all to leave who do not wish to be locked in all 
night. Soon after this they took me down from my cross; and 
though neither foot nor leg was injured, yet I could hardly stand. 

I was helped back to my cell by the gaoler, and meeting on 
the way some of the prisoners who had the range of the Tower, 
I addressed the gaoler in their hearing, saying I wondered how 
those gentlemen could insist so on my telling them where Father 
Garnett was, since every one must acknowledge it to be a sin to 
betray an innocent man, a thing I would never do though I 
should die for it. This I said out loud, on purpose that the 
authorities might not have it in their power to publish a report 
about me, that I had made a confession, as they often had done in 
other cases. I had also another reason, which was that word 
might reach Fr. Garnett (through these persons spreading abroad 
what they heard me say), that it was about him I was chiefly 
examined, in order that he might look to himself. I noticed that 
my gaoler was very unwilling I should speak thus before the 
others, but I did not stint for that. My gaoler appeared sincerely 
to compassionate my state ; and when we reached my cell he laid 
me a fire, and brought me some food, as supper-time had nearly 
come. I scarcely tasted anything, but laid myself on my bed, 
and remained quiet there till the next morning. 
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Early next morning however, soon after the Tower gates were 
opened, my gaoler came up to the cell and told me that Master 
Wade had arrived, and that I must go down to him. I went 
down therefore that time in a sort of cloak with wide sleeves, 
for my hands were so swollen that they would not have passed 
through ordinary sleeves. When I had come to the Lieutenant’s 
house, Wade addressed me thus: “ I am sent to you on the part 
of the Queen and of Master Secretary Cecil, the first of whom 
assures you on the word of a Sovereign, the other on his word of 
honour, that they know for certain that Garnett zs in the habit of 
meddling in political matters, and that he is an enemy of the 
State. Consequently unless you mean to contradict them flatly, 
you ought to submit your judgment, and produce him.” “ They 
cannot possibly know this,” I replied, “ by their own experience 
and of certain knowledge, since they have no personal knowledge 
of the man. Now I have lived with him and know him well, and 
I know him to be no such character as you say.” ‘‘ Well then,” 
returned he, “you will not acknowledge it, nor tell us what we 
ask?” “No, certainly not,” said I, “I neither can nor will.” 
“Tt would be better for you if you did ;” he replied. And there- 
upon he summoned from the next room a gentleman who had 
been there waiting, a tall and commanding figure, whom he called 
the Superintendent of Torture. I knew there was such an officer, 
but this man was not really in that charge, as I heard afterwards, 
but was Master of the Artillery in the Tower. However Wade 
called him by this name to strike the greater terror into me, and 
said to him, “I deliver this man into your hands. You are to 
rack him twice to-day and twice daily till he chooses to confess.” 
The officer then took charge of me, and Wade departed. 

Thereupon we descended with the same solemnity as before 
into the place appointed for torture, and again they put the 
gauntlets on the same part of my arms as before: indeed they 
could not be put on in any other part, for the flesh had so risen 
on both sides that there were two hills of flesh with a valley 
between, and the gauntlets would not meet anywhere but in the 
valley. Here then were they put on, not without causing me 
much pain. Our good Lord however helped me, and I cheerfully 
offered Him my hands and my heart. So I was hung up again as 
I before described ; and in my hands I felt a great deal more 
pain than on the previous day, but not so much in my breast and 
belly, perhaps because this day I had eaten nothing. While thus 
hanging I prayed, sometimes silently, sometimes aloud, recom- 
mending myself to our Lord Jesus and his Blessed Mother. I 
hung much longer this time without fainting, but at length I 
fainted so thoroughly that they could not bring me to, and they 
thought that I was either dead or soon would be. So they called 
the Lieutenant, but how long he was there I know not, nor how 
long I remained in the faint. When I came round however, I 
found myself no longer hanging by my hands, but supported 
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sitting on a bench, with many people round me, who had opened 
my teeth with some iron instrument and were pouring warm water 
down my throat. Now when the Lieutenant saw I could speak, 
he said : “ Do you not see how much better it is for you to yield 
to the wishes of the Queen than to lose your life this way?” By 
God’s help I answered him with more spirit than I had ever 
before felt, “‘ No, certainly I do not see it. I would rather die a 
thousand times than do what they require of me.” “ You will 
not, then?” he repeated. ‘“‘ No, indeed I will not,” I answered, 
“while a breath remains in my body.” “ Well then,” said he, and 
seemed to say it sorrowfully, as if reluctant to carry out his 
orders, “we must hang you up again now, and after dinner too.” 
“Let us go then in the name of God,” I said, “I have but 
one life; and if I had more I would offer them all for this 
cause.” And with this I attempted to rise in order to go to 
the pillar, but they were obliged to support me, as I was very 
weak in body from the torture. And if there was any strength 
in my soul, it was the gift of God; and given, I am convinced, 
because I am a member of the Society, though a most unworthy 
one. I was suspended therefore the third time, and hung there 
in very great pain of body, but not without great consolation of 
soul, which seemed to me to arise from the prospect of dying. 
Whether it was from a true love of suffering for Christ, or from a 
sort of selfish desire to be with Christ, God knows best: but I 
certainly thought that I should die, and felt great joy in commit- 
ting myself to the will and good pleasure of my God, and con- 
temning entirely the will of men. Oh that God would grant me 
always to have that same spirit (though I doubt not that it wanted 
much of true perfection in His eyes), for a longer life remains to 
me than I then thought, and He granted me a reprieve to 
prepare myself better for His holy presence. 

After a while the Lieutenant seeing that he made no way with 
me by continuing the torture, or because the dinner-hour was 
near at hand, or perhaps through a natural feeling of compassion, 
ordered me to be taken down. I think I hung not quite an hour 
this third time. I am rather inclined to think that the Lieutenant 
released me from compassion ; for, some time after my escape, a 
gentleman of quality told me he had it from Sir Richard Barkley 
himself (who was this very Lieutenant of whom I speak), that he 
had of his own accord resigned the office he held, because he 
would no longer be an instrument in torturing innocent men so 
cruelly. And in fact he gave up his post after holding it but three 
or four months, and another knight was appointed in his stead, 
in whose time it was that 1 made my escape. So I was brought 
back to my room by my gaoler, who seemed to have his eyes full 
of tears, and he assured me that his wife had been weeping and 
praying for me the whole time, though I had never seen the good 
woman in all my life. Then he brought me some food, of which 
I could eat but little, and that little he was obliged to cut for me 
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and put into my mouth. I could not hold a knife in my hands 
for many days after, much less now when I was not even able to 
move my fingers, nor help myself in anything, so that he was 
obliged to do everything for me. However by order of the 
authorities he took away my knife, scissors, and razors, lest I 
should kill myself, I believe; for they always do this in the 
Tower as long as the prisoner is under warrant for torture. I 
expected therefore daily to be sent for again to the torture-cham- 
ber, according to order; but our merciful God, while to other 
stronger champions, such as Father Walpole and Father South- 
well, He gave a sharp struggle that they might overcome, gave 
His weak soldier but a short trial that he might not be overcome. 
They indeed being perfected in a short time fulfilled a long 
space ; but I, unworthy of so great a good, was left to run out 
my days, and so supply for my defects by washing my soul with 
my tears, since I deserved not to wash it with my blood. God so 
ordained it, and His holy will be done. 


On a Sundial at Stlindon. 


Lo vengo e vado ogni giorno, 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno. 


LATINE. 


Adsum man, abiturus, et huc rediturus abibo 
Vespere— sed vobis nec mora, nec reditus. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WE shall not describe or dwell on the first days of a grief which 
was to know neither consolation nor end, or attempt to speak of 
the mournful sadness which fell on the Chateau de Villiers and its 
whole neighbourhood. Wherever the name of the Marquise was 
known, it was held in veneration, and her death was considered 
as a public calamity. Everything about the castle itself became 
dark and cheerless, like the character of the unhappy man who 
owned it, and the melancholy aspect of his house was in sad 
keeping with the heavy gloom which had settled on his soul. 
Great and deep, likewise, was the grief of the inhabitants of the 
chalet ; but theirs was a peaceful sorrow, which did not exclude 
contentment and quiet of mind. 

Pierre Séverin took Guy to Paris ; and during the years he was 
at college, it was not at the chateau, but at the chalet that he 
spent his holidays. The Marquis’ temper was not improved by 
affliction, and his solitary habits of life made him more than ever 
unfit to be his son’s tutor and companion. The fate of the poor 
boy would have been melancholy indeed, if Pierre Séverin and 
his wife had not lavished upon him the tenderest affection and 
care. In the one he found a friend, who could at any rate guide 
and direct, if not control and subdue, his impetuous disposition ; 
and in the other, the affection of a mother. At the same time, 
he could not help feeling surprise, and a sort of resentment, at 
what he supposed to be his father’s indifference. Each time he 
returned to Villiers, it was with the hope that his society would 
give some little pleasure to the Marquis, and each time he was 
wounded and grieved at finding how little, at least apparently, 
this proved to be the case. When he arrived, indeed, he was 
received with open arms, and a welcome which seemed to promise 
better things—but this was all. 

_ It would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, that a father’s 
heart should not warm towards such a son, or his pride not be 
gratified by the sight of the handsome, high-spirited youth, who 
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each time he came back to his home was improved in looks and 
in mind. But after the first moment of pleasure, the dark melan- 
choly of the Marquis returned, and Guy’s likeness to his mother 
seemed only to increase it. ‘This resemblance was not one of 
those that strike indifferent observers. It was not, if we may use 
the expression, a permanent one; but now and then Charlotte’s. 
own glance was seen, by those who loved her, beaming beneath 
the eyelids and dark lashes of her boy. Her smile suddenly 
threw a well-known brightness over his rather stern and serious 
countenance, and there were accents in his voice which rang on 
the ear with a strangely familiar sound. But these reminiscences 
only heightened the gloom, instead of touching the heart of the 
Marquis, and had often the effect of making him even more than 
usually irritable. Then Guy often lost his temper too, and spoke 
disrespectfully to his father. No sooner had the impatient words 
passed his lips, and a stormy scene taken place, than, full of 
sorrow and regret, he made his way to the chalet, and received 
Pierre’s remonstrances, his (so-called) Aunt Louisa’s advice, and 
last, not least, his dear little friend Anne’s lectures, in the best 
possible spirit. 

Thus passed for the young De Villiers the years of his college 
life. At the moment when the Revolution of 1830 broke out, he 
was in his twentieth year, and completing at Paris his preparatory 
studies for the Polytechnic school. If his home had been a 
happier one, perhaps, as an only son and the heir of a great 
name and a large fortune, he would not have cared so much to 
make the army his profession ; but he was too old to put up with 
the monotony and solitude of the Chateau de Villiers, and too 
young, as his father at least thought, to set up a separate estab- 
lishment. There was then nothing for it, so he thought, but to 
pursue with ardour and perseverance the studies which would 
open to him an independent career. At the same time, he 
availed himself frequently enough of the liberty which was 
allowed to him by the tutor with whom he was reading, and 
who had the good sense to see that Guy would be far less 
inclined to misuse it when freely conceded, than if he had been 
tempted to obtain it by stealth. This sort of life was, on the 
whole, very agreeable to him, and it was with a feeling of 
annoyance, though not of surprise, that he received a letter 
from his father, desiring him to leave Paris at once and return 
to Villiers, and intimating at the same time that he was to give 
up all idea of the profession he had intended to follow. 

Guy was by no means inclined to sympathise with the revolu- 
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tion, or to admire the overthrow of the ancient dynasty, which 
represented, in his opinion, not only the monarchy, but the 
country itself. But the Marquis’ letter roused the spirit of 
independence and opposition which he had inherited from him, 
and though he acquiesced in his decision, and announced that 
he was preparing to leave Paris, he added that before taking 
leave of companions he liked, and with whom he had hoped 
one day to serve his country, he wished to spend a few days 
with them, and, above all, not to part sooner than he could 
help from one young man, who was his own most intimate 
friend. 

For several reasons this letter displeased the Marquis. Political 
passions are not generally dulled by age, and his had been roused 
by the new revolution with greater violence than ever. For the 
first time since his affliction, he shook off his apathy, and with as 
much fire and impetuosity, and even less restraint than in his 
youth, he threw himself into the contest with impassioned ani- 
mosity. Forty years before, a political difference of opinion had 
-estranged him from his brother, and now he erroneously thought 
that he detected in what Guy said a tendency to a similar spirit 
of opposition. He was also annoyed at the allusion to his son’s 
friend, with which the letter closed. And, indeed, it would not 
have been made had Guy been in a good humour when he wrote, 
for he very well knew that his intimacy with a young man of 
‘quite a different position in society from his own had always 
more or less displeased his father. But, as we have already said, 
to submit at all was a difficult effort to one of his character, even 
though the concession required was not inconsistent with his own 
principles and opinions. There had been, in consequence, a 
little irritation in the tone of his letter, and this had excited 
more than a little amount of temper in the Marquis’ mind, which 
evinced itself by the ungracious reception he gave his son on his 
arrival at his melancholy home. 

Dinner passed in gloomy silence. Guy felt sad. In spite of 
the circumstances which often disturbed his intercourse with his 
father, he loved and respected him; and at that very moment, 
what most depressed him was to notice the evident effects of recent 
trials on his furrowed brow and whitened hair. He looked at him 
with a sorrowful sympathy, but as no responsive glance met his 
own, and the Marquis’ countenance remained as stern and cold 
as possible, he began to turn his pity on himself. He certainly 
at that moment thought his fate a very hard one. The great 
dining-room, in which he and his father were sitting alone 
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opposite to each other, looked gloomy enough. Villiers, which 
he had once been so fond of, assumed, now that he was ordered 
back to it, the semblance of a place of banishment. It seemed 
a sort of prison to a youth of twenty, and not one word was said 
either implying any prospect of leaving it, or softening by kind- 
ness his recent disappointment. It was not very unnatural that 
he should feel depressed. There were, however, two bright 
points in the horizon of Villiers. One was the chalet and its 
inhabitants ; the other was the friend above-mentioned, who was 
at that instant much nearer than the Marquis had the least idea 
of. At the very time that Guy was about to take leave of young 
Franz Frank, the latter had been invited by his aunt, who had a 
small property not far from the Chateau de Villiers, to spend with 
her the month of September, and the two friends had, therefore, 
enjoyed the pleasure of travelling together, and had parted only 
at the little town of M , where Guy had found his father’s 
carriage, and Franz a car which his aunt had sent for him. 

Guy had been in no hurry to inform his father of this circum- 
stance, especially after the ungracious manner in which he had 
been received. Not but that he fully intended soon to announce 
his friend’s arrival in the neighbourhood, and mention the invita- 
tion he had given Franz to visit him at the chateau; but before 
he broached that delicate subject it was desirable, he thought, that 
the cloud which now darkened his father’s brow should have some- 
what subsided. The matter was, however, brought to a speedier 
issue by the Marquis suddenly exclaiming—“ And your friend, 
Monsieur Frank? You have seen the last of him, I hope? That 
wretched émeufe will have had at any rate one good result, for I 
suppose he has disappeared in the storm, or is sailing in a direc- 
tion so opposite to yours that all intercourse between you must of 
course be at an end?” 

Guy became crimson, but he tried to look calm, and answered 
—‘No, indeed ; you are mistaken. Franz Frank is a Royalist.” 
(The word Legitimist had not yet been invented.) 

“ A Royalist!” the Marquis exclaimed. 

Guy had perhaps gone a little too far in his assertion. His 
friend’s political opinions were not quite as decided as his answer 
implied. ‘I mean,” he added, “that his family is Royalist.” 

“ His family!” the Marquis again repeated in a sneering tone. 

“His only remaining relative, I should have said. Madame 
Lamigny, the aunt who brought him up, and who lives at the 
Pré Saint Clair.” 

The Marquis made no answer, and Guy, seizing the opportunity, 
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boldly added—“ Franz is there now. We travelled from Paris 
together.” 

This intelligence was particularly displeasing to the Marquis. 
From what he had heard of the family of young Frank, he felt 
strongly prejudiced against him, and, on what he considered just 
grounds, extremely opposed to his friendship with his son. He 
had hoped that circumstances had broken off their intimacy, and 
now, on the contrary, he found that Guy, separated for the present 
from all his other companions, would be thrown by an unlucky 
chance more than ever into his company. He could not even 
think of a good reason for desiring him not to frequent the Pré 
Saint Clair, for it did so happen that Madame Lamigny was well 
known to be a most ardent Royalist, a circumstance which at that 
moment did not at all tend to soften his feelings towards her and 
her nephew. He felt tempted to say, “What business has she to 
be of my way of thinking ?” and almost resented it as an additional 
offence. At last he said, in a discontented tone, “ How does 
Madame Lamigny happen to be M. Frank’s aunt ?” 

“T think his mother was her sister.” 

“What! was Madame Lamigny a Jewess ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, no,” the Marquis impatiently re-echoed. ‘“ But then her 
sister was, or some other members of her family.” 

“Well, perhaps some of them may have been so,” Guy 
answered, with a smile. “ Franz’s family was originally Jewish, 
but his father became a Christian when he married. I do not 
know how our neighbour of the Pré Saint Clair came to marry his 
mother’s sister.” 

“T can satisfy you on that point,” the Marquis replied, “even 
though I do not pretend to be conversant with Madame Lamigny’s 
family history, and did not know, till you informed me of it, that 
she was the sister-in-law of the Jewish usurer who was converted, 
it seems, by his fair wife, the mother of your friend. But what I 
happen to know is, that Lamigny, an insignificant poor sort of 
gentilhomme, whose only merit was his loyalty, met his wife in 
Germany when he was already tolerably old. She was singing, I 
believe, at some great musical festival, and finding that she would 
not admit of any attentions—I must do her that justice—which 
had not marriage in view, he proposed.” 

“T have heard that she is an excellent and most respectable 
woman,” Guy exclaimed, anxious to throw credit on his friend’s 
not particularly distinguished relative. 

*“‘ However excellent and respectable she may be,” the Marquis 
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impatiently rejoined, “you are perfectly aware, I hope, that I do 
not intend to allow of any visiting intercourse with the Pré Saint 
Clair. I have never been there, and I must request that you also 
will abstain from placing yourself on a footing of intimacy with 
these people. In short, I wish you not to call upon them or 
invite any of them here.” 

As he said this, the Marquis rose from the table and walked 
into a little drawing-room, where he usually spent the evening 
since he had lived alone in that large house. Guy lingered a 
little behind, trying hard to subdue the irritation which was 
beginning to gain possession of him. The wisest plan, he 
thought, would be to go out a little, and as the windows of the 
dining-room, like all those on that side of the house, opened on 
the terrace, he went out into the air and walked up and down. 
But he did not find that this tended to tranquillise his spirits. 
On the contrary, every word his father had uttered kept recurring 
to his mind as a most glaring injustice. ‘Was it not enough,” 
he mentally exclaimed, “to be suddenly cut off from all the 
interests, pursuits, and pleasures natural to his time of life—must 
he also be deprived of so innocent an enjoyment as the society 
of a friend, against whom, without even knowing him, his father 
had conceived so bitter, unfounded, and unjust a prejudice !” 

It was with an indignant swelling of heart that Guy mused on 
the noble qualities, the intellect, and the genius of the friend from 
whom his father was bent on separating him. He paced back- 
wards and forwards on the terrace in the quiet moonlight, repeat- 
ing over and over again the words “absurd” and “unjust,” his 
excitement increasing every moment rather than subsiding. At 
last he thought he would go and see Pierre Séverin, to whom he 
could at any rate speak without restraint, and he went into the 
drawing-room to fetch his hat. 

“Where are you going ?” inquired his father. 

“To the chalet,” Guy replied. “I have not seen Pierre 
Séverin yet, and I want to speak to him.” 

“He is not at home,” the Marquis answered. “ He has been 
gone a week, and does not come back till to-morrow. Since he 
has been away Madame Séverin and Anne generally pay me a 
visit in the evening. I suppose they will be here in a few minutes.” 

Guy threw down his hat, and, with his hands in his pockets, a 
frown on his face, and a swelling heart, sat down in silence. His 
father looked at him and said, “There you are, in a towering 
passion! Upon my word, it is too ridiculous. Your temper, my 
dear boy, is becoming quite unbearable.” 
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“T am not in a passion,” Guy replied, in a trembling voice ; 
“but I own I am quite in despair.” 

“In despair! Oh, indeed! What next, I wonder!” the 
Marquis exclaimed, in a sneering tone. 

“‘ My dear father, for heaven’s sake don’t speak to me in that 
manner.” Guy meant to use words of entreaty, but in spite of 
himself they sounded imperious. 

“Do you presume to dictate to me,” the Marquis answered, in 
a stern manner, ‘‘ when and how I am to speak ?” 

“T do not dictate anything,” Guy replied. ‘I am ready to 
hear whatever you have to say, and to listen to it with respect. 
I wish I could obey your commands; but I really cannot. You 
insist on my giving up Franz’s friendship, and leaving off seeing 
him ; and for my part, all I can say is—that I will not do so.” 

“You will not do so!” the Marquis said, with an accent which 
only increased his son’s anger. It was one of those moments 
when the likeness in their characters produced a fatal collision, 
which, like the crossing of two drawn swords, inflicted wounds on 
both sides. 

“TI am sorry to disobey you,” Guy exclaimed; “but nothing 
shall induce me to give up a friend I esteem and love. I will 
not wound and insult his feelings. And it is just on account of 
those very circumstances which prejudice you so unjustly against 
him, that I will not break off our intimacy—just because his birth 
is not noble, and his position uncertain—just because he is poor, 
I will, in spite of everything, remain Franz’s friend.” 

The Marquis’ anger was increasing every moment, but he 
maintained an outward composure which exasperated Guy. ‘‘ This 
is all very fine!” he said; “very generous, and, to a certain 
extent, very fair. I am quite ready to admit M. Frank’s claims 
on your friendship, as far as regards his unfortunate position, and 
will give you at once a proof that on that subject we agree.” As 
he said this, M. de Villiers took from the drawer of his writing- 
table a purse containing some thirty gold pieces, and as he 
handed it to his son, added—“ Here, take this sum, and do 
whatever you like with it for your friend, and remember that you 
can apply to me at any time for money for him.” 

The purse fell at Guy’s feet. It is scarcely possible to describe 
the fit of rage which sent the blood to his head, and made his 
heart throb with wild agitation. Quite beside himself with 
anger, he seized the purse, and was just in the act of hurling 
it back to his father, with a violence he little estimated, and 
which might have had fearful consequences, when he felt that 
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somebody was laying hold of his arm; and turning round he 
saw it was Anne Séverin, who had come in through the terrace 
window, and arrived just in time to see and understand the 
meaning of this scene. But Guy’s passion was too violent to 
be subdued in an instant. He roughly seized with his. other 
hand the arm of the young girl, and pushed it violently away. 
She staggered and nearly fell down, and then he at once recol- 
lected himself. Not so much because she gave a little scream, 
nor because his father started up alarmed, as because he saw 
lying on the ground the fragments of the bracelet which the 
Marquise de Villiers had given to Anne on the day of her death, 
and which he had always looked upon as something sacred. 
Anne always wore that precious token of his mother’s affection, 
and now he had crushed and broken it upon her arm! And 
while the pieces were lying on the floor, and the fair hair exposed 
to view, Anne’s blood was flowing fast from the cut which a 
fragment of the broken glass had inflicted on her arm! 

He fell down at her feet—he implored her forgiveness—he 
tried to take her hand, and to examine the wound; but Anne 
hastily covered it with her handkerchief, and, bending over 
him, she said in a hurried, anxious manner, “ Not my for- 
giveness, Guy—not mine. Your father’s—your father’s.” The 
young man remained a moment on his knees, his face buried in 
his hands, struggling silently with himself, and perhaps lifting up 
his heart in prayer. ‘Then rising, he picked up the purse and laid 
it gently at his father’s side, and in a faltering but respectful voice, 
with a strong effort, said, “‘ My dear father, pray forgive my burst 
of passion. Franz does not want money, and would not accept 
any from me. But I am sorry for the manner in which I received 
what you offered. I will atone for my violence by complying with 
your wishes.” 

This scene had, however, a different result from that which Guy 
in the sincerity of his repentance had made up his mind to accept. 
The sight of the broken bracelet had produced as great an effect 
on the father as on the son, though for a different reason, and in 
a less evident manner. It had painfully reminded M. de Villiers 
of the day when, twenty years before, he had himself broken 
Guillaume des Aubry’s locket in a fit of passion, which had well 
nigh scared from the heart of his idolised wife the affection she 
was beginning to feel for him, and this bitter recollection inclined 
him in this instance to judge himself severely and his son with 
leniency. 

To his great surprise, Guy received from his father on the 
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following day a spontaneous permission to bring Madame 
Lamigny’s nephew to Villiers, and he was delighted to see 
that, although the cast of his features betrayed his Jewish origin, 
and his rare talents showed him to be an artist, the greatest part 
of M. de Villiers’ prejudice vanished when he became personally 
acquainted with Franz Frank, whose modest and gentleman-like 
manners did not at all correspond with the idea he had formed of 
his son’s college friend. 

Anne suffered a good deal from the wound in her arm, and 
even after it was healed the scar remained. Guy’s sorrow and 
repentance were so great that he thought the lesson he had 
received would never be forgotten; but this was not the case. 
His resolutions did not take entire effect until, two years later, 
a still more remarkable event made a lasting impression upon 
him, and opened a new era in his life. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Do come back to the fire ; the wind is so cold! Do come in, 
my darling. You can wait here just as well as out of doors.” 

These words were addressed by Madame Séverin to her 
daughter, who did not at first appear to hear her voice. She was 
sitting in the garden at some distance from the open window, 
gazing before her in an absent manner, while the autumnal wind 
was blowing about the leaves, and driving before it heavy masses 
of clouds which had suddenly obscured the close of a fine 
October day. 

The pleasure-ground of the chalet was carefully kept, and, late 
as it was in the season, was still plentifully adorned by flowering 
shrubs and brilliant flowers, which were yet visible in the deepen- 
ing twilight. On one side of the garden was a large field, and on 
the other the high road. From the spot where she was sitting, 
Anne could see the pathway across the meadow, and the dark 
masses Of trees in the park of Villiers ; behind which rose, in yet 
deeper blackness, a bank of murky clouds. When her mother 
called to her again, she started up and bowed her head in token 
of assent, but before going in she walked once more to the 
farthest end of the alley, and stood at the garden gate, gazing 
anxiously on the road, apparently unconscious of the increasing 
wind, which was blowing about the folds of her grey dress, and 
driving her thick hair back from her forehead and face. There 
was something particularly graceful in her figure and attitude at 
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that moment, something very sweet in the expression of her eyes 
and the delicate form of her features. The charm implied in that 

untranslatable Italian word simpatico—that mysterious attraction 

which does not always ‘accompany beauty, and sometimes supplies 

its place—Anne possessed in a remarkable degree. At last she 

tore herself away from the gate, after one more look at the path 

across the field and at the road, and came back to the fire, where 

her mother was sitting. After shutting down the window, she 

knelt before the grate. 

“It is really very cold to-night,” she said. “The winter has 
encroached on the autumn this year.” 

After gazing silently on the fire for a little while, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “‘ What can be the reason of it, mamma?” 

Madame Séverin replied by another question. ‘“ But why will 
you have it, darling, that there is something strange in it ?” 

“ Because papa never goes out at this hour, and*Guy never 
sends for him in this way. He was much more likely to come 
here if he wanted to speak to him.” 

“But perhaps it is not Guy, but the Marquis, who had some- 
thing to say to him.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” Anne said, moving a chair close to the 
chimney ; and there she sat, gazing on the fire, which was the 
only light in the room. 

When the darkness had obliged Madame Séverin to shut up 
her book, she had pulled her rosary out of her pocket, but the 
absent manner with which she kept rolling it through her fingers 
showed that she was not quite as free from anxiety as she tried to 
make her daughter believe. The drawing-room, or rather the 
library, in which they were sitting, was filled with books, which 
covered the walls, except where a few engravings occupied the 
vacant spaces between the shelves. Opposite to the chimney was 
a pianoforte, and in the deep embrasure of the window a writing- 
table and a seat. Nearer the fire stood a table, a sofa, and a few 
arm-chairs. When the uncertain light of the blazing logs threw 
out a brighter gleam, the picture over the chimney became visible. 
It was the full-length portrait of the Marquise de Villiers—beau- 
tiful, grave, and pale, as she was at the time when it had been 
painted. 

Half an hour elapsed, and the clock struck seven. A servant 
came in with the lamp, which he placed on the round table. 
Anne started up. “Is it already seven o’clock ?” she exclaimed. 
“¢ At what o’clock exactly was my father sent for, Sylvain?” 

“ At two o’clock, mademoiselle.” 
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“Two o'clock !—and. it is now seven! Are you sure they said 
it was Monsieur le Comte, and not Monsieur le Marquis, who 
wanted to see my father ?” 

“It was Monsieur le Comte,” Sylvain answered. 

“ And who said so?” 

Sylvain looked as if he did not understand. 

“IT mean, who came with the message? Was it Thibault—the 
Marquis’ valet ? ” 

“ No, mademoiselle ; it was Louis, M. Guy’s servant.” 

“But after all, what does it matter?” Madame Séverin said, 
when Sylvain was gone. “What difference does it make who 
brought the message ? What strange idea have you got into your 
head ?” 

“This is what I think, mamma,” Anne said; “I am afraid 
there has been some quarrel between Guy and his father.” 

“ About what?” Madame Séverin exclaimed, with an anxiety 
she could not quite conceal. “ Have you any reason to think so? 
Has there been any disagreement between them lately ?” 

** No, not that I know of. But what I do happen to know is, 
that Guy was in anything but a good humour to-day.” 

“You have seen him then?” 

“Yes—this morning after Mass. I was coming down the 
avenue towards the path in the field, and walking very fast. I 
did not know that Guy was following me. As soon as I heard the 
sound of his footsteps, I stopped; and then he said, ‘If you 
would only not run quite so fast when I wish to speak to you!’ I 
immediately perceived by the sound of his voice, even before I 
had looked at him, that he was out of temper.” 

“ And what was the matter?” 

“Well, I asked him, and he said, ‘ The matter is, that I have 
determined to go away, and shall not return. Anything is better 
than to live here and be for ever blamed, thwarted, and misunder- 
stood. I could love my father so dearly, if he would let me. 
But the fact is, I am too like him. We cannot get on together ; 
it is better to make an end of it,’ and so on. Poor Guy! he had 
tears in his eyes, but he was very determined, very violent. I 
had not seen him so violent since the day ” She stopped, and 
glanced at the mark on her arm, which was visible through her 
open sleeve. 

Madame Séverin sighed deeply, and raised her eyes to the 
portrait over the chimney. The melancholy expression of Char- 
lotte’s beautiful countenance seemed to answer that glance. The 
lips of her friend almost moved as if she were addressing her. . 
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Then, making an effort to conceal her feelings, she opened her 
book and began to read. She seemed determined not to express 
her own apprehensions, though she could no longer argue against 
Anne’s fears. Another hour elapsed. Madame Séverin got up 
and rang the bell. Sylvain appeared, but before he had time to 
shut the door, the noise of a carriage, followed by the ringing of 
the bell at the garden gate, was heard. 

“It is Monsieur le Comte’s phaeton,” Sylvain said. 

“Guy! Good heavens, what has happened?” both mother 
and daughter exclaimed. 

Instantly the thought passed through Anne’s mind that some 
accident had befallen her father, but before she had time to utter 
her fears he entered the room. She rushed to him with a joyful 
exclamation. He kissed her, and gave orders that the phaeton 
was to wait. When Sylvain offered as usual to take away his stick 
and hat, he told him to leave thein alone, as he was going out 
again ; and going up to the chimney, he stood for a moment or 
two with his back to it without speaking. 

One glance at his face had been enough to convince his wife 
and daughter that Anne’s presentiment had been a true one, and 
that he had bad news to tell them. Owing to that wonderful 
rapidity of thought which makes it possible to conjure up in one 
brief moment every variety of imaginary circumstances, all sorts of 
dreadful fears passed through their minds during the instant that 
Pierre Séverin remained silent. There are not many persons in 
the world fortunate enough never to have known that certain 
sense of an impending misfortune, the nature of which is still 
a mystery, who have not felt their hearts beating with audible 
violence during such moments of terrible suspense. 

“What has happened, Pierre?” Madame Séverin exclaimed, 
whilst Anne’s eyes were silently asking the same question. 

“Go, my child,” Monsieur Séverin said to his daughter ; “ go, 
my child, and put your things on. I must take you with me to 
the castle. You are wanted there.” 

Anne felt at once that she must think of nothing but doing as 
she was told. Without saying a word she went to her room, put 
on her bonnet, and fastened her cloak with trembling hands. In 
less than five minutes she was ready, and on opening the door of 
the drawing-room she heard her mother say, ‘But only consider a 
little ;” and her father reply, “‘ What is the use of considering, my 
dear, when there is but one thing to be done?” and turning to 
his daughter he said, ‘‘ Come, my little girl, let us be off. I will 
tell you what has happened as we go along.” He then led Anne 
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through the garden to the gate. Her mother, who had followed 
them, folded her in her arms, and said in a low voice, “ May God 
bless and guide you, my child!” And as they were starting she 
again whispered an earnest entreaty to her husband, who made a 
gesture which seemed to imply, “ How can we help it !” 

The carriage rolled away on the road to Villiers, and Anne, 
bewildered by the rapid motion, the darkness, and the sudden 
realisation of the fears which had haunted her for several hours, 
kept silently gazing on the road, or at the clouds quickly 
passing over the moon, the fitful rays of which threw an uncer- 
tain light on the stormy sky and the waving trees. 

She did not venture to question her father, and was anxiously 
waiting for him to speak first. She soon found that he was plunged 
in a fit of deep abstraction, and seemed to have forgotten her 
presence. Meanwhile, the time was going by. The drive from 
the chalet to the castle did not take much more than a quarter of 
an hour, and its front and towers were already in sight, when 
Anne gently touched her father’s arm, and said, “ We shall be there 
in a few minutes. Won’t you tell me, papa, what has happened ?” 

M. Séverin started, as if waking from a trance. “I am glad you 
spoke to me, my child,” he said. ‘I was quite forgetting you 
were there.” And then, after a pause, resuming by a sudden 
effort the calm energetic manner that was natural to him, he 
added, “‘ My poor master is dead !” 

Anne turned pale. ‘“ Dead!” she repeated, in a low voice ; 
and there was an instant’s silence. “And Guy—was Guy with 
him?” she asked in a faltering manner. 

“‘Guy went out early in the morning,” her father answered, 
“and came in again at twelve. He went into his father’s room, 
and an hour afterwards rushed out, looking pale and agitated. He 
jumped on his horse, which was standing at the door, and rode 
off at full gallop. Five minutes afterwards Thibault went upstairs 
to his master, and, to his horror, found him lying motionless on 
the floor.” 

“Oh, my God!” Anne exclaimed, quite overpowered with 
grief and fear. “Oh, my God, how dreadful! And what hap- 
pened afterwards? It was Guy who sent for you : he came back, 
then?” 

“Yes, The first thing Thibault did was to dispatch a groom 
in the direction he had taken; but a whole hour elapsed’ before 
he could overtake him. In the meantime, the Marquis had 
recovered, and of his own accord had sent for M. le Curé 
When Guy came in, he held out his hand to him, but he could 
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not speak. Guy was saying all sorts of wild things, frantically 
entreating his forgiveness, and then rushing out to send for 
doctors, and also forme. When I arrived, my poor master knew 
my voice, I think, and ‘I fancied that when I took his hand he 
pressed mine, but his last look was for his son.” 

“But not a word?” Anne said. 

“No, not a word.” M. Séverin did not speak for a few 
minutes, and then added, “ But I must finish what I have to tell 
you, for we are almost at the chateau. When the Marquis had 
breathed his last, we tried to lead Guy away, but he resisted all 
our efforts and entreaties, and behaved in so strange a manner that 
he seemed to be out of his mind. He kept repeating that he had 
killed his father, and all sorts of extravagances. After this had 
lasted three hours, old Thibault said, ‘If anybody can manage 
him, it is Mademoiselle Anne. You ought to send for her.’ And 
so I came to fetch you, my darling. Did not I doright? You 
have often been able to quiet him when he has been in one of 
these violent moods. May God help you to do so now.” 

Anne bent her head in token of assent, and made a short 
mental prayer. As soon as the carriage stopped, she jumped 
down and entered the hall. The order which generally reigned 
in the chateau had completely disappeared, and everything bore 
the impress of a recent calamity. The lamp which hung in 
the hall was not lighted, and there were only dying embers in 
the wide chimney where a bright fire was usually burning. A 
single candle on the mantelpiece dimly lighted that spacious 
entrance-hall. The staircase at the bottom of it was only just 
visible. Anne hastened towards it, but her father stopped her, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Wait a minute. Sit down here, and let me go up 
first. I will call you when I see that the right moment is come.” 

Anne did as she was bid, and M. Séverin ran up the staircase. 
A moment afterwards she heard a door open, then a sound of 
voices, followed by the slamming of the same door. And soon 
she saw her father in the gallery on the landing-place of the first 
story. Thibault was with him, and two other servants. They 
were speaking together in a low voice. Anne quickly joined 
them. 

“‘T suppose you tried,” she said, “to get him out of that room; 
and now he has shut himself up in it.” 

‘“* Exactly so, mademoiselle,” old Thibault answered. “ He is 
not like a person in his right senses. It is quite dangerous to 
contradict him ; and yet there are things that ought to be done. 
We have had all the trouble in the world to light two tapers, and 
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to put a holy water stoup near the bed. He won't let even 
M. le Curé come in. Just now he forced your father and me out 
of the room; and because Jean and Louis wanted to remain in 
it, he went into a passion, pushed them violently outside the 
door, and then slammed it so that the very walls shook.” 

Whilst the old servant was speaking, Anne was leading the way 
towards a long passage which opened on the gallery at the top of 
the stairs. ‘ There is another door, is there not,” she asked, “to 
the room where he is?” 

“Yes, one that opens into the dressing-room, but he has 
probably locked it too, and the door of the dressing-room in the 
passage is also almost always locked. M. le Marquis used I 
know to keep it shut. _He would never let anybody go into 
that little room.” 

Anne knew this was the case. She had never set foot in it 
herself. ‘He used to lock it,” she hesitatingly said ; “ perhaps 
to-day then 

She did not finish her sentence, but old Thibault understood 
her. The hand which, the day before, had carefully closed that 
door, was now stiff and cold. Anne gently touched the handle, 
and it opened. ‘They all stopped short, and she said, “ Please 
let me go in alone. If the door of the bed-room is open, I 
will slip in gently; or if not, I will get him to open it. Do not 
be afraid, and wait for me below, or in the drawing-room. He 
must not think there is anybody with me.” 

M. Séverin and Thibault made no objection. They both 
seemed to think that the only thing to do was to follow her 
suggestions. Anne took the candle from Thibault, and waited in 
the passage till they had gone downstairs. Then she went in, 
and, shutting the door after her, found herself for the first time in 
her life alone in that dressing-room, which, though still called by 
that name was in some ways more like an oratory. There was 
hardly any furniture in it besides a przediew and a small organ, which 
stood between the windows. A few volumes, chiefly prayer-books, 
an ivory crucifix, and some holy pictures and trinkets, amongst 
which Anne remarked a large silver locket, were locked up ina 
glass bookcase, and seemed to imply a pious recollection of the 
past, but nothing otherwise suggested the idea of the room being 
appropriated to devotional purposes. Everything about it was 
cold and silent, and had it not been for an armchair, with a small 
table beside it, which made it appear that some one had been in 
the habit of sitting there, it would have been natural to conclude 
that the apartment had been wholly deserted. This solitary seat 
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was so situated as to command a full view of the only picture in 
the room—the portrait of a young girl in the full bloom of youth 
and beauty, which was hanging over the priedieu. 

Anne looked round the room, and was struck with the sight of 
these memorials. A religious emotion soothed her agitation and 
calmed her overwrought nerves. She felt herself under God’s 
care, and protected by a blessed departed soul. Kneeling down 
on the priedieu, she raised her eyes to the fair face which was so 
dear to her, and on which she could almost fancy she saw a smile. 
It was the same glance which an hour before had seemed to 
answer her mother’s silent appeal. But here the loved counte- 
nance was young and bright again, and kisses as well as bless- 
ings seemed to come through those parted lips. 

“Help me, and pray for him,” Anne murmured, as she rose 
from her knees and moved softly towards the door which opened 
on the funeral chamber. She tried to open it, but it was locked 
inside, and no notice was taken of the noise she made with the 
key. She listened a moment—a deep groan was the only sound 
which now and again broke that fearful silence. Her heart was 
beating fast. She waited a minute, and then knocked. No reply. 
She knocked again, a little louder. The same silence continued. 
Once more she renewed the attempt. There was a noise of steps 
towards the door, and a loud imperious voice cried out, “I said 
I chose to stay here alone; I forbid anybody to come near 
me!” 

Anne tried to speak, but her voice failed her. She stood still 
for a little while, and then for the fourth time knocked at that 
closed door, but started back, alarmed and in tears, at the 
violence with which she heard Guy stamp, as if enraged at 
the interruption. This burst of passion seemed almost like a 
profanation in the chamber of death. She did not venture 
to say anything in reply to the words, “ Who is there—who 
ventures to disturb me?” which Guy uttered with increasing 
violence. 

As she stood trembling in the middle of the room, and praying 
for guidance, a strange idea came into her head, and she acted 
upon it at once, without giving herself time to hesitate. The 
organ was close to her; she opened it, gently touched the keys, 
and started back almost frightened at the sounds she had elicited 
in the midst of the profound silence. She stopped for a moment, 
expecting a fresh burst of anger, but hearing nothing she went 
on softly playing, and in a little while ventured to sing the first 
notes of an air which she knew Guy liked better than any other ; 
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though her voice faltered a little, she managed to get through the 


first verse— 
Death is a friend 


That sets us free, 
And endless life 
Begins for thee. 


Anne had no sooner uttered these words, than the door of the 


bed-room opened. Her heart was beating very fast, but she did 
not move from her place. Guy came and stood near her. He 


«lid not speak, but with his arms crossed leant against the wall. 


She glanced at his face, but its expression did not allay her fears. 
His hair was dishevelled, his tearless eyes were wide open and 
staring before him with a look in which there was more of 
wildness than of grief. Inwardly praying all the time, she went 


-on playing, and even finished the song she had begun— 


Farewell, until the day 

I know will surely come, 
When we shall meet again 
In our eternal home. 


Before the last tremulous note of Anne’s voice had died away, 


‘the spell which had bound Guy’s pent-up heart was broken—his 


tall form bowed down with his face buried in his hands. She 
tried to speak to him, but felt unable to utter a word. The sounds 
which she continued to draw from the keys, which seemed to thrill 
under her touch, conveyed better than any other language the 
feelings of her heart. It was not long before passionate sobs 
burst from Guy’s bosom ; his tears flowed in torrents, he sank 
down on the floor, exhausted, but relieved, softened, and subdued. 

Anne knelt by his side and wept with him. Both at the same 
moment looked up at the picture of his mother. ‘Oh, mother, 
mother !” Guy exclaimed, with a fresh burst of grief; and then 
turning to the young girl exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless you, Anne! you 
have been once more my guardian angel.” 

Two hours afterwards Anne Séverin was sitting by the fire in 
her little room at the chalet, drying her feet, and undoing her 
hair, wetted by the rain, which had fallen in torrents all the 
evening. Her mother was listening to her account of what had 
happened at the chateau. After relating what has been already 
described, she went on. ‘“‘ He had a long fit of crying, which of 


course I did not try to interrupt. At last he became a little 


quieter, and of his own accord told me what I had already 
guessed. Yes, there had been a terrible scene this morning 
between him and his father. I cannot tell you exactly what it 
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was about, for Guy could hardly tell himself. He only remembers 
that at first he kept his temper, as he had promised me he would. 
But he says that at last he fell into a passion, and then God 
knows what he may have said. He left without saying another 
word, without looking back! Oh, dear mamma! only fancy what 
he must have felt when he was sent for, and found his father 
dying. It-was dreadful to hear what he said about it, and, indeed, 
it is terrible to think that he may have caused his father’s death, 
though of course involuntarily.” As she said this, Anne, who had 
not given way till that moment, burst into tears, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

Her mother sat down by her, and drew her head gently to 
her breast. She made no attempt to stop the tears which were 
flowing down her face; but soothing her, as if she had been a 
child, with tender words and kisses, she removed the hair from 
her wet and flushed cheeks. Anne’s agitation soon subsided, but 
she remained with her head resting on her mother’s bosom, 
without moving or speaking, only kissing now and then the hand 
which was gently stroking her face. At last she fell asleep in the 
arms of her mother. As she gazed on her child, a sudden pang 
seized Madame Séverin’s heart; one of those forebodings of 
future sorrow, akin to the prophetic sword which pierced the 
soul of the noblest and highest of mothers in the hour of her joy 
and hope. What parent has not known this kind of fear for the 
child by whose side she has watched and prayed ; that mournful 
sense of the helplessness of her poor human love to shield and to 
save it from life’s threatening woes? 
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II. 


IN a recent article* we discussed the question whether the 
matriculation examinations of the University of London, 
as they stand at present, answer the purpose of our leading 
Catholic colleges, and we expressed a very decided opinion 
that they do not. They exercise an injurious influence 
upon our course of studies. “Classics,” we said, “are 
made too little of, and many other matters are made too 
much of;” an assertion amply justified by a detailed ex- 
amination of the university programme, and an account. of 
the way in which it is carried out. This consideration, 
added to the fact that “we are not brought into compe- 
tition with the class of schools we desire to compete with,” 
led us to regret the necessity under which we at present 
lie, if we would not follow the ruinous course of simple 
isolation, of preparing our students for the London Uni- 
versity. { 

A similar inquiry into the character of the degree 
examinations is necessary to complete our task. It might 
easily happen that they were of so satisfactory a nature as 
to counterbalance the evils complained of, and render 
connection with the university desirable, in spite of the 
defects of the entrance examination. On the other hand, 
if they also fail to suit our purpose, the injury inflicted 
must be serious in proportion to the importance of the 
subjects required or omitted, the length of time necessarily 
employed in preparation for them, and the more advanced 
age of the candidates. Defects in early education may 
possibly be supplied; misdirection between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one inflicts an injury all but irre- 


* See the MonTH for July, 1868 (vol. ix., p. 1). 
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parable. It must not be thought, however, that in any 
strictures we may feel ourselves called upon to make on 
the university curriculum, we are animated by a spirit of 
hostility to the institute as such, or disposed to deny that 
we have derived some substantial advantages from con- 
nection with it. Great indeed must be the evils which 
could equal in gravity the one terrible evil of absolute 
isolation from the current of English mental life, and the 
stagnation and narrowness which in past days has been, 
and which ever must be, its natural consequence. That the 
London University has in some measure relieved us from 
this, we are heartily ready to acknowledge; that it fails 
to put us in competition with those with whom we most 
desire to compete, is perhaps its misfortune rather than its 
fault. But we do not think the misfortune irremediable, 
and are desirous, in the interests of our young men, to 
look out for better chances, and, without abandoning the 
London University, to agitate for admission, as non- 
resident candidates, to the degree examinations of the 
older universities. Moreover, it is not impossible that the 
senate of the London University may be induced gradually 
to modify existing regulations, and do away with all, or 
some at least, of the most objectionable portions of their 
programme. Of their invariably courteous reception of 
representations made to them there is every reason to 
speak in the highest terms. Nor have they in some 
matters been unready to make concessions with a good 
grace ; though, as we shall presently see, on one very im- 
portant point they have not hitherto shown themselves 
disposed to make more than a verbal and illusory al- 
teration. 

What then do Catholics want? If Catholic newspapers 
and periodicals, and the universality of a particular topic of 
conversation amongst our higher and middle classes, are 
a true index of the feelings of Catholics, there can be 
little doubt that the great want which makes itself daily 
more and more urgently felt amongst us is a liberal 
education analogous to that given at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. As residence at either of these is inadmissible, 
we are forced to look out for the nearest substitute, and 
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until they open their schools to non-residents, or until 
an English Catholic university shall have been founded 
and chartered, there is absolutely no other except the 
London University, or a course of higher studies inde- 
pendent of the university in one of our Catholic colleges.* 
As a matter of fact, we are obliged to satisfy ourselves 
at present with preparing our young men for the London 
B.A. degree. 

Now it is found that two years of study subsequent to 
matriculation are sufficient for this work; and, indeed, the 
university itself does not seem to expect, although it 
allows, a longer interval between matriculation and the 
degree. Two years instead of the three or four usually 
spent at the other universities! Is it surprising that the 
results are not such as we desire ?+ and that our young 
men are unable to make themselves a match for the 
bachelors of Oxford and Cambridge with their three or 
four years and other superior advantages? And again, 
how are the two years spent? Candidates for the degree 
of bachelor of arts are required to pass two examinations 
subsequent to matriculation, and these are known as the 
first B.A. and second B.A. examinations. The subjects of 
the first are arithmetic and algebra, geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry, the Latin language—with two subjects, one in 
prose, the other in verse, Roman history, the English 


* This is not, or has not been, very attractive, partly because not termi- 
nating in a degree, and partly perhaps because it has seemed too much like a 
mere continuation of school life, without the stimulus of numbers to ensure 
diligence. Do what the colleges will, they can never get young men as a body 
to work well, unless their proficiency is to be tested in the end by public 
competition. Otherwise we could hardly desire a finer training than the 
colleges would be prepared to give in classics, science, and Catholic philosophy. 

+ It may be asked, why not go on for the further examination for the M.A. 
degree, or at least wind up the college course with a year or two of philosophy? 
The answer, however, is obvious. Catholics as yet have shown no ambition 
of any title higher than that of bachelor, and the standard for a master’s degree 
is so high that it is practically an honours examination, which has not been 
successfully passed by more than one hundred and fifty candidates of any 
denomination since the establishment of the university. Amongst Catholics we 
only know of five—one from Ushaw, one from Downside, one from St. 
Edmund’s, and two from Stonyhurst—whose names have as yet appeared in the 
M.A. list. Nor do many take to the college courses of philosophy, though we 
think they might do so with great advantage. 
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language, literature, and history, with special subjects set 
for each year, and the French or German language. 
There are separate honours examinations in each of 
these branches. The second B.A. examination embraces 
mechanical and natural philosophy, animal physiology, the 
Greek and Latin languages (one Greek subject and one 
Latin prose subject), Grecian history, and logic and moral 
philosophy. Candidates who have passed this examination 
may as before be examined for honours in any of these 
branches. A fairly accurate idea of the nature of these 
examinations and the extent of acquirement expected may 
be formed by reference to the university calendar. 

Our space does not allow us to discuss elaborately the 
whole of the series of examination subjects; we content 
ourselves with one or two general remarks before passing 
to that which constitutes our main difficulty—the depart- 
ment of philosophy. The number of subjects, then, is con- 
siderable—perhaps most Catholic teachers will think it 
objectionably great—especially when it is remembered that 
natural philosophy includes statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, geometrical and physical optics, 
acoustics, and astronomy. In the pass examination classics 
are nearly swamped under the pressure of scientific matter 
and English ; Greek is altogether excluded from the first 
B.A. examination; the Latin and Greek subjects are 
selected two years previously from a given list of authors, 
and there is nothing formidable in the quantity required or 
in the style of examination. Thus the Latin subjects for the 
first B.A., 1868, are Horace, Epistles, books i. and ii., and 
Livy, book xxi., and the pass subjects for the second B.A. 
of the same year are one book of Herodotus, and the Pro 
Cluentio of Cicero. In neither examination is composition 
of any sort required, only some half-dozen short sentences 
being set at the end of the Latin papers for translation into 
Latin. The questions in the Greek paper at the second 
B.A. examination are few and elementary. The English 
papers aim at a far higher standard, requiring a very 
accurate acquaintance with portions of the works of several 
eminent authors and their obsolete or rare forms, allusions, 
imitations, and the opinions of critics upon them. On 
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English history the constitutional questions are particularly 
searching, and often such as to require an elaborate essay 
if anything like a complete answer is to be given. But it 
is in the “ologies” that the examiners seem to revel, the 
natural philosophy papers being long and difficult, and 
that on animal physiology remarkable for the varied and 
comprehensive character of the questions. 

The classical standard for the pass degree is decidedly 
low, the English and scientific standard as decidedly high. 
We remember to have heard a late examiner in physiology 
say that none but professional students could be expected 
to answer the papers in that subject decently, and that he 
was obliged to establish one standard for them and another 
for their non-professional competitors. 

As to the honours, it is worthy of remark that from 1859 
to 1866 the exhibitioner in mathematics and mechanical 
philosophy at the first B.A. examination was, with one 
single exception, invariably a Cambridge man ; and at the 
second B.A. examination in the same subject the university 
scholarship from 1861 to 1865 was awarded to Cambridge 
men three times out of five. 

The classical honours are, however, a redeeming feature 
in these examinations. In this department Catholics have 
had an opportunity of shining, and of late years exhibi- 
tions and scholarships have not unfrequently fallen to 
students from Stonyhurst and Ushaw. Were there no 
other grievance than those we have as yet pointed out, 
Catholics would after all not have so very much to com- 
plain of. But there is one point in respect of which they 
do feel themselves subjected to peculiar hardship—a hard- 
ship from which the senate has hitherto shown no disposi- 
tion to relieve them. 

The department of logic and moral philosophy is in a 
highly unsatisfactory condition, as, we think, will appear to 
any Catholic who knows the history of that branch. Up 
to the year 1858, the subjects were defined by exclusive 
text-books—viz., in logic, Whately’s Elements of Logic, the 
introduction, first book, and the second book to the end 
of chapter iii; in moral philosophy, the first, third, and 
fourth books of Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political 
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Philosophy, and Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature, 
A sorry selection certainly, and wholly unworthy of a uni- 
versity course. Still the matter, while it stood thus, was 
too insignificant to call for remonstrance on the part of 
Catholics. In the year 1858, however, a change was des- 
tined to be made. The senate awoke to a sense of the 
paltriness of this programme, and determined, on the sug- 
gestion of the examiners, Mr. Spencer Baynes and Mr. 
Bain, to encourage philosophy. For this purpose they 
discarded the text-books in favour of subjects ; and instead 
of “logic and moral philosophy,” proposed an examination 
in “logic, mental and moral philosophy.” Now things 
began to look serious. The then prefect of studies at 
Stonyhurst instantly took the alarm, and communicated 
his suspicions to the heads of all our English Catholic 
colleges. They unanimously agreed with him in the fear 
that the change would tend to the exclusion of Catholics 
from the London University degrees. Mental and moral 
philosophy, embracing the senses, the intellect, and the 
will, and the theory of obligation, they knew to be a 
department of knowledge little less vexed by polemics than 
the branch which, on that very ground, the university 
excludes—viz., theology itself. They felt that Catholics 
would be at a disadvantage as being debarred by their 
faith from that freedom, or, as they would call it, licence 
of philosophical speculation, which is allowed and approved 
of in non-Catholic schools. To them the dogmas of the 
faith are a negative criterion of the truth of philosophical 
conclusions. Catholic professors could not in conscience 
teach their pupils much that, by modern lights in philo- 
sophy, would be deemed essential to a competent know- 
ledge of the subject. Again, as all Catholics consider philo- 
sophy to be ancillary to theology, their schools are naturally 
and almost universally conducted in Latin ; and their termin- 
ology, whether Latin or English, is utterly different from 
that of modern English writers on such subjects. Could 
they, without great injury to themselves, abandon the 
usages of the past in favour of modern phraseology, modern 
modes of treatment, modern theories and systems which 
they deem radically unsound, and in many instances fun- 
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damentally opposed to the doctrinal teachings of the 
Church? Or, should they adhere to their own methods 
and views in philosophy, would there not be a danger of 
their best pupils being judged by London examiners not 
to be possessed of competent knowledge because clinging 
to “an exploded philosophy,” using obsolete terms, and 
ignoring the force of arguments held by their examiners to 
be conclusive? Nor did their knowledge of the originators 
of the scheme by any means reassure them. They were 
men of peculiar and pronounced views ; and surely the fear 
was not unreasonable that the new scheme would enable 
its inventors to promote their pet crotchets to the very 
great injury of Catholic candidates. Without imputing any 
sinister intentions, they could not but see the likelihood of 
a bias existing in the examiners’ minds unfavourable to 
those who should hold diametrically opposite views. There 
was danger of the propagation of novel systems, and the 
creation, it might be, of a London University school of 
philosophy. The examiners, unintentionally no doubt, but 
none the less really, would become judges of philosophical 
orthodoxy ; and woe to those who should withhold assent 
to the force of their reasonings, and the truth of their prin- 
ciples or conclusions. They would be judged to know 
nothing of the subject, to be behind the age, obscurantists 
who wilfully shut their eyes to the broad and accepted 
daylight of new, anti-Catholic, perhaps anti-Christian, 
philosophies. 

Such was the bond fide conviction of the whole body of 
Catholic teachers in England, and they accordingly ap- 
proved of a letter of remonstrance addressed by Mr. 
Purbrick to Dr. Carpenter, and shortly afterwards, without 
exception, joined him in a memorial to the senate depre- 
_ cating the proposed change, and suggesting the erasure of 
mental and moral philosophy from the programme of the 
London University for the B.A. degree, and the institution 
of independent degrees in philosophy. Their views were 
still further expounded and urged upon the consideration 
of the authorities of the university by the Very Rev. James 
Sweeney, President of Downside, the Rev. A. Weld, and 
the Rev. P. Gallwey, in a personal interview with a com- 
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mittee of the senate appointed to consider the subject. A 
full exposition of the Catholic objections was then made, 
in which the immense difference between the position of 
Catholics and that of all parties of Protestants in these 
matters was set forth, and an appeal made to the funda- 
mental principles of the university charter, which professed 
to have nothing to do with what could not be held forth 
“to all classes and denominations of her majesty’s subjects, 
without any distinction whatsoever.” The proposed ex- 
tension of philosophical subjects for examination, it was 
maintained, did tend to the exclusion of one whole deno- 
mination from the advantages of the university. The 
Catholic Church is scarcely less jealous of philosophy than 
of theology. The difficulties which beset the latter emerge 
generally first in the former, and therefore her guidance 
and restraint were no less necessary in the one than in the 
other. To subject Catholics to examination, then, by men 
not under the same control, and all, of whatever colour, 
sure to differ from them on points of vital importance, 
was to inflict upon them a hardship from which they had 
thought themselves secured by the terms of the university 
charter. 

In the December of the same year the committee pre- 
sented their report to the senate, stating that after a careful 
consideration of the reasons urged by the Catholic gentle- 
men, both in writing and by word of mouth, they “saw no 
ground for altering” the arrangement of subjects in the 
revised scheme for B.A. examinations. The objections of 
principle were quietly ignored, and all objections of detail, 
arising from the established order of teaching in the Catholic 
colleges, met by a kind and gracious permission to the 
colleges to remove them by accommodating regulations on 
their own part. Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. 
The remonstrances of the Catholics were declared to be 
without warrant. We were told, indeed, that we might 
teach—and, of course, would teach—logic and moral philo- 
sophy in the books and according to the method we might 
deem suitable without any fear of being rejected or con- 
demned as heterodox. But the effect of this seeming 
liberality was neutralised by the injunction to impart “com- 
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petent knowledge” on those subjects to our students, if we 
wished the amount of their knowledge to be verified. Why, 
it was precisely this verification of which we judged the 
examiners to be essentially “incompetent” on account of 
the opposition in principle sure to exist between them and 
Catholic teachers. It was little consolation to be informed 
of that which was already well known, that the examiners 
must be frequently changed, when the change would merely 
be from one form of evil to another. We cannot help our- 
selves ; but the fact is certain that men who hold philosophy 
to be simply independent of theology, and indefinitely pro- 
gressive in all respects, must consider those who are forced 
by their faith to refrain from admitting many a theory 
which is universally accepted by Englishmen outside the 
Church, altogether to fall short of “competent knowledge” 
of those theories. It matters little to others whether they 
be followers of Mr. Martineau or Mr. Bain, of Mr. Mill or 
Sir William Hamilton. They can recognise each other’s 
claims to be on a level with their day. But Catholics who 
will have none of these great and glorious guides, but 
look to St. Thomas and to Suarez, or any other obscure 
scholastic or unknown Italian philosopher, for direction, will 
meet with no mercy from examiners of any modern school, 
unless they use the language, and for the nonce adopt the 
views of some one or other of the many and varied systems 
which are at present in vogue, but which they necessarily 
and cordially detest. 

The committee, however, would not have it said that 
they had in no point yielded to the pressure put upon 
them. The revised scheme prefixed to this department 
of the examination the title, “logic, mental and moral 
philosophy.” It so happened that the Catholic objectors 
dwelt chiefly upon the question of mental philosophy, that 
being the subject newly introduced, of widest range, and 
most likely to present insuperable difficulties in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of medical materialistic views. 
Of course they never meant to imply that they were less 
unlikely to adopt certain recent theories of moral obliga- 
tion. So the committee advised the omission of the word 
“mental,” at the same time giving to the phrase “moral 
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philosophy” an extension of meaning which would cover 
precisely the same ground. They say— 

That phrase is sometimes used in a restricted sense, with 
exclusive reference to ethical obligation; sometimes in another 
and wider sense, in which it embraces the scientific study of 
human feelings and human conduct generally—thus compre- 
hending, when taken conjointly with logic, the phenomena of 
mind in both its two leading departments. . . . That the 
fuller sense of the phrase is here intended, will be made clear 
by the annexed specification of subjects, without any alteration 
in the general title. . . . Accordingly, the committee re- 
commend that the present general title of the department shall 
be retained—“ logic and moral philosophy.” 


The senate adopted the report of their committee ; and 
the revised regulations, after receiving the approval of the 
Secretary of State, came thenceforth into force. This was 
the sop thrown to the Catholic Cerberus to stop his im- 
portunate barking. 

And how have things gone on since then? Catholic 
teachers have all along felt great and conscientious diffi- 
culty in preparing their students for this portion of the 
B.A. examination, and when they have represented their 
case to the registrar of the university, they have been 
assured most explicitly that they were not expected or 
desired to teach anything in these subjects but that which 
is in accordance with the standard of their Church. What 
is required by the senate is knowledge of the subject, not the 
profession of any particular opinion. Professor Bain may 
be examiner, but that circumstance does not involve the 
necessity of using his works as text-books for students. 
Yes. But, confessedly, every teacher ought to make him- 
self acquainted with them. And why? Because they 
contain much valuable information which it would be 
difficult, 7f not impossible, to find elsewhere. Then, after 
all, and on the showing of the university's authorised 
interpreters of the situation, students must, mediately or 
immediately, be posted up in Professor Bain’s views and 
information, or they will be liable to be found in the day 
of trial not possessed of “competent knowledge.” 

Let us turn to the examinations themselves. We will 
state our opinion in the words of an impartial writer, who 
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has no object but that of instructing candidates how best 
to secure success in the examinations. The author of a 
Guide to Matriculation and Graduation, says :— 


In this branch of the examination [#¢, mental science—we 
beg pardon, moral philosophy], the subjects of the programme 
are the senses, the inte/lect, and the wi//, with the theory of moral 
obligation for the ordinary pass. The most complete and 
elaborate exposition of mental science is undoubtedly to be 
found in Professor Bain’s two volumes; the first discussing the 
senses and the intellect, the second comprehending the conside- 
ration of the emotions, the will, and, in connection with the 
ethical emotions, the theory of moral obligation. It is fortunate 
that, for a number of years past, the examination has had such a 
form, that a candidate who has carefully got up the first of Mr. 
Bain’s volumes, may consider himself fairly prepared for it; for, 
were it otherwise, the general mode of treating the entire subject, 
and the special points discussed, are so widely different in the 
hands of different authorities, that an undue amount of labour 
would be imposed upon the student reading for this part of the 
examination. The author here is, in fact, of equal importance 
with the subject; a knowledge, for instance, of a work so elaborate 
as Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics would often 
fail in affording any assistance to the candidate. 


There is more to the same effect, and most justly, as 
any one who has read Mr. Bain’s books will see by the 
most cursory inspection of the examination papers. Thus, 
in 1867, we have the following question :— 

Illustrate the uniformity of sequence between motives and 
actions in the human will. 

This uniformity is precisely what Mr. Bain tries to 
establish in vol. ii, part ii, chap. xi, On Liberty and 
Necessity. But what answer likely to satisfy the examiner, 
Professor Bain himself, can the poor Catholic candidate 
give, who disbelieves in this uniformity, and holds Mr. 
Bain’s whole view to be at variance with the doctrine of 
the Church on free will? It seems he must pocket this 
little scruple, and illustrate what he cannot hold—under 
pain of being considered unorthodox? Oh, no; but of 
failing in knowledge of the subject. Subtle niceties of 
distinction these! Again, in 1866— 

To what extent are moral rules founded on sentiment, as 
distinct from views of utility ? 
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The candidate may answer if he do but know well 
vol. ii, part i, chap. xv., of Mr. Bain. But if his Catholic 
professor has been so benighted as to think that moral 
rules are founded neither on sentiment nor on views of 
utility, and has hesitated to instil poison into the mind of 
the unlucky candidate, let him look to it, for he has 
failed to communicate information which it would be 
impossible to find elsewhere—his pupil is cast for lack 
of “competent knowledge.” 

Besides questions such as the above, there are multitudes 
of others which are objectionable chzefly on account of the 
examiner's own views. The mental processes should, 
according to him, be studied solely through the accom- 
panying modifications of the bodily organs; in fact, these 
modifications are the subject of his analysis. Doubtless 
any student who has learnt his psychology after a Catholic 
fashion will, without being judged to have erred in philo- 
sophy, be most naturally and fairly condemned by such 
an examiner for want of knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Bain’s theory of volition is thus intelligibly expressed :— 


Volition springs from sfontaneity (that is, from involuntary 
movements arising from the mere discharge of central nerve 
force, without any impression or stimulus from without) working 
under trial and error; the successful strokes being clinched and 
sustained by the law of conservation, and permanently bound up 
with the feeling by the operation of the law of contiguity. 


We should have thought, but for the registrar's assur- 
ance, that a student might know something of psychology 
without being aware of the origin of voluntary power as 
developed out of these three fundamental facts in the 
human constitution. If Mr. Bain, however, were to detect 
in a candidate ignorance of these fundamental facts and 
their consequence, would he, or would he not, reject him as 
incompetent ? 

We cannot forbear citing one more question taken from 
the pass examination for 1863 :— 


Show how the doctrine of general rules obviates the objection 
to utilitarianism, that it is impossible to trace an action into all its 
consequences. 
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Professor Bain is innocent of this question. But what 
matters it whether it be put by him or by Professor Ferrier, 
or by Mr. Spencer Baynes, if the examinee does not accept 
the doctrine of general rules, or believe that it does obviate 
the objection at all? Will he not be held incompetent to 
understand the value of an argument ? 

In logic, again, it is well understood, though nowhere 
authoritatively expressed, that Whately’s Elements, and 
certain considerable portions of Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logic, are essential, and at the same time sufficient, for 
a knowledge of the subject such as will ensure success at 
the pass examination. The examination papers are full of 
questions which no one who had not studied Mill could 
answer. What follows, but that a certain author, or a 
certain author’s doctrines, are virtually imposed upon can- 
didates, in spite of the indignant disclaimer of the senate 
that either they or their examiners set themselves up as 
judges of philosophical orthodoxy, and of the proof they 
triumphantly give of their sincerity—that text-books have 
been wholly discarded ? 

The Catholic colleges then have, we think, abundant 
ground for maintaining that the degree examinations of 
the University of London are even more injurious to their 
course of studies than the matriculation examinations. We 
may manage with much difficulty to make our students 
sufficiently acquainted with the works of Mr. Bain and 
Mr. Mill without actually putting them into their hands. 
We may administer the antidote along with the poison ; 
but so long as we are forced to administer poison at all, 
we may well agitate for a release from so cruel a necessity, 
and to look out for some means of enabling our young 
men to compete with the best educated scholars of the 
kingdom, after having been educated in our own way. It 
is a sorry state of things to have in any sense to make 
them sit at the feet of Mill, the positivist, and Bain, the 


medico-materialist. 
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1. The New Testament Narrative.—2. The new Spanish edition of the Works of St. 
Teresa.—3. Vie de Madame de Lafayette, par Madame de Lasteyrie.—4. Florence 
Danby. A novel by E. H. Dering.—s. Mr. Fox Browne’s Lives of English Merchants. 
—6. On Sherman's Track. By J. H. Kennaway.—7. Fagan’s Antiphons of the 
Blessed Virgin.—8. Calvanist Ballads. 


1. THE compilers of a little volume lately published by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates—Z7he New Testament Narrative—deserve great praise for 
the manner in which they have performed their task. No one familiar 
with the critical study of the New Testament will take up their volume 
without being struck with many evidences of unobtrusive learning, 
which will certainly escape the eye of the ordinary reader; and we are 
much mistaken also if the judgment which has been exercised in the 
choice of opinions in many disputed cases does not deserve great 
respect for soundness and rectitude. The very best thing that the 
unlearned reader—for whose case this little volume must be princi- 
pally intended—can hope for is, that some thoroughly competent 
student should give him the benefit of his erudition and discernment, 
without forcing upon him the process by which his results have been 
reached, or the grounds of his conclusions. This may be said to have 
been done by the composers of the narrative before us, which extends 
to the whole of the New Testament history, and gives the life of St. 
Paul and the other Apostles, as well as the contents of the Gospels. 
The difficulties of weaving the Gospel narrative of the four Evange- 
lists into one continuous story are acknowledged on all sides ; and we 
fear that it must be said that they have not been entirely surmounted 
in the work now before us. There are many disputed points of 
arrangement and harmony, and when these have been settled, there 
remain the alternatives of selecting one of the narratives—in cases 
where there are more than one—of putting the others side by side 
with it in the form of a harmony, or of blending the four, the three, or 
the two accounts, into a narrative of our own. If this latter course is 
chosen, there is also the temptation to omit as well as to blend; and 
if this easy way of avoiding some of the most trying difficulties of a 
“harmony” be adopted, it is but fair to warn the reader of what has 
been done. Our own belief is, that the Gospels can never be set 
forth fairly as a continuous narrative, except in the form of a pro- 
fessed harmony, in which each author is distinguished from the rest. 
There are characteristics about each of the Evangelists, well known 
to all students of the New Testament, which are like those of the 
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different voices in a perfect choir. If people cannot distinguish 
such differences, they lose altogether the effect of the harmony, and 
are, in fact, deprived of the highest enjoyment which the music can 
give. In the same way, a Gospel narrative in which there is no dis- 
tinction of voices is valuable indeed—as any narrative of our Lord’s 
doings and sayings must be valuable—but the charm and the instruc- 
tion which are the fruit of the different characters, purposes, and 
sources of information in the four Evangelists, are lost. This would be 
the case if the contents of the Gospel were merely summarised in 
words not belonging to any of them. When the narrative is composed, 
as a sort of tesselated work, of words taken now from one and now 
from another, it must be obvious that the effect is different indeed, 
but still not free from perplexity. Those who value the Gospels most 
intelligently will certainly tell us that the words of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, fall with an accent of their own on their 
ears, and that they cannot separate the general effect from the 
acquaintance which they have with the character of the speaker in 
each case. This being so, they lose a great deal if they do not know 
who it is that is speaking. They would choose, in cases where it is 
necessary, to have two distinct narratives, one after the other, of the 
same event, rather than have a composition in which something of 
each Evangelist may be left out, and the whole of which is not to be 
attributed to either. It may certainly be said that if a continuous 
narrative is to make us forget, or to fail to make us recognise, the cha- 
racteristic distinctions of the four inspired authors on the life of our 
Lord, it would be better to leave readers to study each of the Gospels 
separately, and not attempt to reduce the four accounts to one. 

On the other hand, there are very great advantages as to the under- 
standing of our Lord’s work on earth, which can perhaps only be 
-obtained by the harmonious study of the Gospels. There are certain 
-definite and marked stages in the ministry of our Lord, certain points 
.at which his method of dealing with his disciples and with his 
-enemies took a new character, and the knowledge of these is essential 
to a complete understanding of the history of that ministry. A single 
continuous narrative enables the student to mark off these stages with 
greater precision and distinctness, and if that continuous narrative is 
cast in the form of a harmony, it has the additional advantage of pre- 
serving the characteristic varieties of the several Evangelists. We 
can hardly expect, at present, that a simple “harmony” will be gene- 
rally popular among us, unless Catholics first understand how neces- 
sary an acquaintance with the characteristics of the authors is for 
anything like an appreciation of the delicate beauties of the Gospel 
narrative. Familiar as our people are with the details of a large part 
of the history of our Lord, they have yet to be instructed in what it is 
almost unfair to call its criticism; they have yet to be taught to recog- 
nise the distinct tones, as we may say, of the voices of the beloved 
disciple, of the companion of St. Paul, of the “interpreter” of St. 
Peter, and of the great-hearted publican who left his seat at the 
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receipt of custom at a word from our Lord. It is perfectly possible, 
with no very elaborate study, and with no strain on the memory, to be 
able to tell at once whether a given passage read out from the Gospels 
be from St. Luke or St. Mark, and we ought to be familiar enough 
with the shades of local tolouring, and the more subtle notes of time, 
to tell whether a miracle or a discourse were wrought or held in 
Galilee or in Judzea, and at an early or later stage of our Lord’s 
preaching. But, as we have said, this study has yet to be popularised 
among us, and we should hardly have a right to lament that the 
authors of the little volume which we are now reviewing have not 
done as much to help it on as they might, were there not so many 
indications in their work that they possess more than ordinary learn- 
ing, as well as more than common industry. We think the stages of 
our Lord’s ministry might have been distinguished better than by the 
old and uncritical divisions of time ; and, making every allowance for 
the great occasional difficulty of forming a continuous narrative out of 
the words of the several Evangelists, we have been struck by some 
omissions which can hardly be justified critically. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this kind is in the case of the Sermon on the 
Plain, as it is called—the long discourse in St. Luke (c. vii.), delivered 
after the selection of the twelve Apostles. Every one knows that there 
is a general resemblance between this sermon and the Sermon on the 
Mount, which comes much earlier in the history; it is, in fact, the 
same sermon in great measure preached over again, but with some 
omissions, some additions, and some characteristic changes. It is 
really an offence against all reasonable criticism to confound these 
two together ; while, on the other hand, a comparison between them 
gives an opportunity for illustrating most beautifully both the points 
on which we have been insisting as important—namely, the distinctive 
character of each Gospel, and the marked change in our Lord’s 
method at different times of His ministry. We are sorry to find these 
two sermons run together, in the book which we are noticing, into 
a discourse which was certainly never delivered, as it stands, by our 
Lord, as far as we know from the Evangelists. It is surely not hyper- 
critical to object to this. Each sermon begins with a string of beati- 
tudes ; the sermon in St. Luke adds a corresponding string of woes ; 
the beatitudes in St. Luke are not identical with those in St. Matthew. 
In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord had spoken of poverty of spirit, 
meekness, mourning, hunger and thirst after justice, mercifulness, 
* cleanness of heart, the peacemakers, and the persecuted for justice 
sake. Later on in His ministry, after His disciples had become more 
separated from the multitude, and had begun to follow Him in a life 
of actual poverty and hardship, He, “lifting up his eyes on His 
disciples, said, Blessed are ye poor, ... blessed are ye that hunger 
now, ... ye that weep now, . . . and who are hated by men.” And 
the woes which answer to these blessings do of correspond to the 
beatitudes in St. Matthew, they are strictly the counterparts of those 
which we have just enumerated—“ Woe to you that are rich,... 
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that are filled, . . . that now laugh, . . . whom men now bless.” Yet 
in the composite sermon before us, the beatitudes in St. Matthew 
are given, those in St. Luke are left out, and yet the woes in St. 
Luke are subjoined to the beatitudes in St. Matthew. 

Defects such as these may easily be remedied in a new edition ; 
and we trust that the little volume on which we are commenting may 
pass through many editions. We fear, however, that there will always 
be some difficulty about a composite narrative, particularly in those 
cases in which the same event is related in three or even four Gospels. 
We notice, for instance, in the account of the miracle of the feeding 
the five thousand, that so very significant and important a circum- 
stance as that our Lord distributed the miraculously-multiplied bread 
to the people 4y the hands of the Apostles—a circumstance mentioned 
distinctly by three Evangelists out of four—is altogether omitted. We 
must also take the liberty of pointing out one or two instances of what 
may have the appearance of the use of a false principle as to harmony. 
Without entering on that subject at any length, it is enough to say 
that, whatever may be the difficulties of bringing every single word of 
two or three different accounts of the same event into harmony— 
difficulties which have been much exaggerated on account of misap- 
prehension of the real meaning of the Evangelists—Catholic critics 
are not prepared to surrender the principle of maintaining that there 
is no inaccuracy in any statement that is really made by any Evange- 
list. With this principle in view, let us turn to two crucial points in 
the narrative, and see how they are here dealt with. The first shall be 
the case of the Centurion’s servant, as related in the eighth chapter of 
St. Matthew and the seventh of St. Luke. The two narratives are at 
first sight at variance, for St. Matthew attributes to the Centurion 
what St. Luke tells us was done by his friend${' and his touching 
words, on which the Church has, as it were, fastened—the Domine 
non sum dignus—are in St. Matthew addressed by him in person to 
our Lord, and in St. Luke are sent by him as a message through 
others. The real explanation is, that every single word of each 
narrative is literally true, that all that St. Matthew relates happened, 
and all that St. Luke relates happened, and that St. Luke really 
means to give such an account as shall fill up what St. Matthew 
has omitted. We grant that in order to substantiate this assertion we 
should have to go at some length into what we may call the general 
principles of the harmony of the Gospels. We may, however, in the , 
present case allow that there is another alternative open to a Catholic 
critic, which seems, as far as we can judge, to have been adopted by 
the compilers before us. It is that of supposing that, in a certain 
sense, St. Luke corrects, not the language of St. Matthew, but the 
mistaken impression that might be formed from that language. St. 
Matthew, when he says that “a certain Centurion came to our Lord 
beseeching Him,” may be thought to mean that he “came” by means 
of third persons, and thus the narrative of St. Luke may be identified 
with that of St. Matthew as its explanation. On this principle, the 
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course adopted by the compilers might be justified. They have simply 
given St. Luke’s narrative—but with two exceptions. St. Matthew 
says that our Lord said to zm, “I will come and heal” the servant. 
These words are inserted in the account before us, the “to him” being 
left out. The words, according to the narrative, are not addressed to 
him, but to his representatives. This may possibly stand, on the 
principle we have already mentioned. But at the end of his narrative 
—in which no intermediate persons between our Lord and the 
Centurion are hinted at—St. Matthew adds, “And Jesus said to the 
Centurion, Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 
These are omitted in St. Luke, because he, on the other hand, gives no 
account of anything that passed immediately between our Lord and 
the Centurion. They should then have been omitted also in the 
narrative before us, in which also there is no mention of any such con- 
versation, and the Centurion is never brought into the actual presence 
of our Lord. But they are added after all, and thus some confusion is 
certainly introduced into the history. What is perhaps worse is, that 
the compilation is exposed to the charge of having been framed upon 
uncertain and arbitrary rules as to the combinations or selections of 
which it is made up. 

We can only briefly refer to the other instance to which we have 
given the name of crucial. It is that of the blind men healed at 
Jericho, according to the statements of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke. Here again the true solution, as we are convinced it is, 
cannot be done justice to unless we first arrive at an understanding 
about the general prineiples of harmony. But here again our authors 
leave us in perplexity. An account is given not quite agreeing with 
the narrative of any one of the Evangelists, and a note is subjoined : 
“ According to St. Luke ove blind man was healed as our Lord drew 
near to Jericho; according to St. Matthew, ¢wo blind men were 
healed as our Lord was leaving the city. St. Mark agrees with St. 
Luke as to the number healed, and with St. Matthew as to the time.” 
May not this note suggest the idea that some one of the Evangelists 
must have been mistaken in his statement ; and are our authors pre- 
pared to admit the Jrinczple thus put forward ? 

In conclusion, we may commend this little volume as well and 
carefully printed, and as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a great 
amount of useful information in the “tables” inserted at the end. 
These relate to the chronology, both of the Gospel history, and of the 
life of St. Paul, the miracles, parables, discourses, and prophecies of 
our Lord, and to the prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled in the 
New. 


2. Fray Luis de Leon, in his preface to his edition of St. Teresa’s 
works, says that he never knew her and never saw her, when she lived in 
the world ; but that he knew her and saw her, now that she is in heaven, 
almost always, in two living images of herself—the Carmelite nuns and 
her writings. Who will say that the Augustinian friar was deceiving 
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himself? Yet it is quite plain that he had but an imperfect knowledge 
of her from her writings ; for nobody has yet charged him with cor- 
rupting the text, or with giving to the world, within six years of the 
saint’s death, an “improved” copy of writings which he confessed to 
be, both in substance and expression, unsurpassed in the Spanish 
tongue. Yet, somehow or other, Fray Luis missed his way, though 
he collated the copies furnished him with the original MSS. of the 
saint, having had the latter in his possession for many days. He was 
either hurried in his work, or had too much faith in his copies. There 
is no reason to doubt his sincerity ; but, for all that, his edition of St. 
Teresa’s writings is not so accurate as it should have been. St. Teresa 
herself gave but one of her works to the press, the Way of Perfection. 
This she entrusted to Don Teutonio de Braganza, Archbishop of 
Evora, but she was not permitted to see it in print, God taking her to 
Himself before the archbishop finished his work. Then, in the sixth 
year after her death, in 1588, Fray Luis de Leon published, in Sala- 
manca, such of her writings as he had been entrusted with. The 
Book of the Foundations was kept back at that time, probably because 
some personages mentioned in it were still living, and was given to the 
world only in 1610, in Brussels. The ZLe¢éers were still unknown, and 
of them the first volume was printed only in 1657, at Zaragoza. In 
1674, Foppens reprinted that volume, with another volume of Le¢/ers, 
in Brussels, and, in the following year, the other writings of the saint, 
adding thereto the Seven Meditations on the Pater Noster copied from 
the Antwerp edition of 1630, but which are not the work of St. Teresa. 
These two volumes in folio of Foppens’ are well printed on good paper, 
and are very handsome. To the house of Dobledo, in Madrid, we owe 
the best editions of the writings of St. Teresa, meaning, by best, the 
most complete collection of her works; and since the last edition of 
1793—which is not, however, printed on such good paper as that of 
1771—very little has been done. These six quarto volumes were re- 
printed in Madrid in 1851, with the addition of certain letters. 

There was all this time a certain dissatisfaction generally felt. It 
was admitted that the printed copies were not accurate ; and we are 
all familiar with the complaints of Father Bouix, who, with Father 
Garcia, another member of the Society of Jesus, travelled into Spain 
and collated the printed copies with the original writings of St. Teresa. 
The admirable translation of her works by Fr. Bouix has, no doubt, 
increased the thirst of all, whether readers of Spanish or not, for a 
more accurate text, and, if possible, a fuller collection of the saint’s 
writings. Just three hundred years after the foundress of the Bare- 
footed Carmelites began to write, Don Vicente de la Fuente, professor 
of ecclesiastical law in the University of Madrid,* sends forth a careful 
edition of all the writings of St. Teresa known to exist, in two volumes 
exceedingly well printed, the type of which, if rather small, is beautifully 
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clear and distinct. The learned professor has arranged the works in 
a new way, and we think his arrangement preferable to any other. 
Hitherto the Zzfe was followed by the Way of Perfection, and that by 
the Foundations. Don Vicente places together all the works relating 
to the saint’s life, both mystic and active, and then the treatises on the 
mystical life, and he grounds his classification on the words ca@fit facere 
et docere. Accordingly, the new order is as follows :—(1.) The Zz; 
(2.) the Accounts of her Soul submitted to her Confessors; (3.) the 
Foundations. These are all histories of the saint. Next to these come 
(1.) the Constitutions, which are published by Don Vicente for the 
first time ; (2.) the Counsels; (3.) the Visitation of the Monasteries ; 
(4.) Way of Perfection; (5.) Conceptions of Divine Love, and (6.) the 
Dwellings or Mansions. These, with the poems and certain writings 
attributed to the saint, form the first volume, which contains also a 
copy of her mother’s will. 

The second volume contains the ZLe/fers, arranged in chronological 
order, with notes partly original and partly borrowed—but with careful 
recognition of the authors—from other writers and annotators. To this 
volume are appended many documents of great value in illustration of 
the saint’s history, such as depositions of witnesses in her process, and 
a narrative of the persecutions undergone by Father Jerome Gratian of 
the Mother of God. 

One of the most notable changes made by Don Vicente is the 
arrangement of all the papers wherein the saint gave an account of 
herself to her confessors. Some of these had hitherto appeared among 
the Zefters, others may be traced in the appendix of Fray Luis de Leon 
to the Zzfe, but they were for the most part unintelligible, because 
scattered through the volumes. Don Vicente has found more of them, 
and by his arrangement has thrown immense light on the interior life 
of the saint. The text of the Zz/z, too, has been collated with the 
original MS. in the Escurial, which was once in the custody of the 
Inquisition for many years. F. Banez, the Dominican, read and 
annotated it occasionally in his character of consultor to that tribunal. 
The notes he made are published by Don Vicente, who has also pub- 
lished for the first time the censure of that great Dominican in full. 

The Way of Perfection, Don Vicente publishes from two original 
MSS., one in the Escurial, the other in Valladolid. The first is his 
real text, but as the saint added to her work in the Valladolid MS., the 
additions to each chapter are printed in z¢a/ics, whereby the reader at 
a glance ascertains the source of the text. In addition to this, he has 
taken great and wearisome pains to mark the variations from the first 
edition of Don Teutonio as well as from the editions of Salamanca, 
Brussels, and Madrid. 

Don Vicente professes to have undergone all this labour as a 
literary man intent on a literary work, regarding St. Teresa rather 
as an author than asa saint. But for all this, somehow or other, he 
is occasionally unable to keep that distinction before his eyes, and, 
both as a Spaniard and a Catholic, he falls away from his merely 
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literary position and shews himself, as we are sure he is, a great 
devotee of the wonderful saint for whom he has done an important 
work, for which great thanks are justly due to him. 


3. In one of our earlier volumes we inserted some short sketches* 
of a group of very remarkable sisters—the four daughters of the Duc 
and Duchesse d’Ayen, all of them young women at the time of the 
great French Revolution, and all of them sufferers in consequence of 
qt that terrible outbreak. Perhaps the most interesting of these ladies 

was that one on whose life we had occasion to dwell at greater length 
than on that of the others, as it was on the memoirs of Madame de 
/ Montagu that our articles were chiefly founded; but Madame de 
Montagu herself has scarcely greater claim on general attention than 
her famous sister, Madame de Lafayette, who displayed so much 
heroism under the trials brought upon her by the name she bore, and 
who, with her daughters, voluntarily shared her husband’s captivity in 
the fortress of Olmutz for two years before his release was obtained by 
the intercession of Napoleon. The beautiful memoir of Madame de 
Montagu, of which we have already spoken, has now been supple- 
mented by a volume of equal merit on the life of Madame de 
Lafayette, by her daughter, Madame de Lasteyrie.+ The memoir is 
accompanied by a notice, written by Madame de Lafayette, of her 
own mother, the Duchesse d’Ayen, the composition of which was one 
of her occupations during her imprisonment at Olmutz. She had no 
paper for it but the margin of a volume of Buffon; a piece of Indian 
ink and a broken toothpick supplied the remainder of the necessary 
materials. This memoir is in itself very beautiful, and we may say 
he same of the rest of the volume in which Madame de Lasteyrie 
has recounted the life of her mother. 


4. It is almost unfair to call Florence Dandy a controversial novel, 
for books of that class are already half-condemned by their name with 
a great number of readers. The fact is, that, in times like ours, con- 
troversy cannot be kept out of novels, any more than it can be kept 
} out of newspapers or out of drawing-rooms and clubs. There are 
many vital questions which the minds of intelligent Christians will 
perforce put to themselves, questions suggested by the history of our 
times, and by the issue of religious movements originating within the 
sphere of Protestantism itself, and brought home with immense force 
to almost every family in the land by their influence on the conduct of 
some one or two of its members or relatives. People are obliged to 
think controversy, and talk controversy, and, unfortunately, to act 
controversy also; and in such a state of things, the lighter literature 
of the day must needs reflect what passes so commonly in the society 


* See the MONTH, vol. iii., pp. 68 seq., 163 seq. 
+ Vie de Madame de Lafayette, par Mme. de Lasteyrie, sa fille. Avec une 
notice sur sa mere Madame la Duchesse d’Ayen. Paris: Leon Techener, 1868. 
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of which it is, as it were, the printed small-talk. There is, therefore 
a sort of necessity for the existence of the polemical novel, as well as 
of the polemical paper or review; and all that criticism can fairly 
exact from the writers of such productions is that they should write 
with a sense of responsibility, and without forgetting the limits which 
their position requires them to observe. There have been some very 
profligate controversial novels written in our day; for some writers 
have not only taken advantage of their position as managers of their 
own stories to represent with the most flagrant unfairness the motives 
and characters of the side against which their own prejudices are 
enlisted, but have solemnly assured their readers that they have 
documentary and statistical authority for assertions which were in 
reality entirely false and unfounded. Sir Walter Scott long ago laid 
down the golden rule, that a writer of fiction is bound to adhere to 
general truth in his representations ; he may make his characters act 
as he chooses within a certain range, but he has no right to take a 
chain of those exceptional facts, which are so often stranger than 
fiction, and embody them in a tale, because a tale is supposed fairly 
to represent what ordinarily and usually happens or may happen. If 
this rule is applicable to the subject of fiction in general, much more 
does it hold good when characters are introduced who represent a 
party in some controversy to which the novel is a contribution. In 
such a case, faithfulness is a duty, not only on account of the laws of 
literature, but also on account of the paramount interests of truth. 
Any one who examined carefully the mass of novels which have 
seen the light and, mostly, passed into oblivion during the few last 
years, would be struck with many evidences of the impression made 
on the public mind by the agitation of religious questions—by the 
progress of Catholicism among the educated and leading classes in 
England, as well as by the parallel phenomena of Puseyism and 
Ritualism. Nor do we think, on the whole, that he would get 
altogether an unfair idea of the tendency of thought in the direction 
of the ancient faith. The little tale* before us evinces powers which 
would hold their own and attract attention to the book quite apart 
from the controversy which it contains. This part of the volume is 
clearly and cleverly done, and fits in very well with the characters 
into whose mouths it is put, and whose fortunes it influences and 


decides. 


5. Collections of what may be called class-biographies are naturally 
favourite works. Our national history is in great measure the story of 
our kings; and we have had series of more or less merit on our 
queens, princes of Wales, princesses, chancellors, archbishops of 
Canterbury, judges, lord lieutenants of Ireland, poets, painters, 
engineers, and the like. None of these many series can be more 
truly considered as essential to the understanding of our national 


* Florence Danby. By FE. H. Denis. Richardson, 1868. 
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growth and prosperity than that which embraces the lives of our great 
merchants.* Mr. Fox Browne has done his task well and pleasantly, 
and his materials have been very rich and varied in their interest- 
Most of our great towns are connected with some one or other of the 
great names with which he has had to deal; and the second of his 
two volumes, in particular, is very attractive from the account inci- 
dentally given us of the rise of such immense cities as the present 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow. Mr. Browne 
traces English commerce from its very earliest rise in Anglo-Saxon or 
Anglo-Norman times. The De la Poles of Hull, the Canynges and 
Thornes of Bristol, Whittington of London, Gresham of London, 
Hawkins of Plymouth, Myddleton of London, Chetham of Man- 
chester, and Heriot of Edinburgh—all these are names which have 
connected themselves more or less closely with the greatest events 
and achievements of their time. When we come down to the seven- 
teenth century, we meet with men whose names may almost be said 
to live among us to the present day, either in their representatives or in 
the institutions founded by them. Such were Dudley North and 
Josiah Child of London, Colston of Bristol, Paterson of Dumfries, the 
founder of the Bank of England ; and the last century teems with 
names still more familiar to us—Blundell and Heywood of Liverpool, 
Matthew Boulton of Birmingham, Coutts, Peel, Baring, Rothschild, 
Potter, Gladstone, Brown (of Liverpool), Ewing, and Gurney. Mr. 
Browne closes his volumes most appropriately with a chapter on 
Richard Cobden. His work is, as we have already implied, ex- 
tremely interesting in itself, and its contents are almost essential to 
an understanding of the commercial England of the present time. 
The men of whom it treats are, more than any others, the real 
founders of her prosperity, and we are much mistaken if any series of 
lives could be found in which the national character can be more 


truly studied. 


6. Mr. Kennaway was one of a small party of English visitors to 
the United States who, after having seen a good deal of the Northern 
portion of the Republic and of Canada in the autumn of 1866, found 
themselves at St. Louis on the Mississippi, disposed to turn their 
faces homeward by the usual route, when a chance interview with 
General Sherman, at that time in military command of the division 
named after the great river, suggested to them to vary their experi- 
ences by a short detour through the Southern States in the track of 
his famous march. Mr. Kennaway and his friends were encouraged 
by Sherman not to quail before the difficulties of destroyed railroads 
and of the general disorganisation of the country, and although they 
often had to rough it to a considerable extent, they must have been 
well though sadly repaid for their trouble by the insight which their 


* English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of British Commerce. By 
H. R. Fox Browne, 2 vols. Bentley. 
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travels afforded them of the state in which a country is to be found 
even as much as a year and a half after an invasion such as that 
which the Southern States suffered in the last year of the war. In 
some respects, Sherman’s march may be considered to have been less 
destructive than an ordinary campaign, for his army was unresisted, 
but there was something of the purpose of an Attila in his progress 
through the very heart of a country, his only pretext for invading 
which was that it formed an integral part of hisown. “Truly might 
it be said,” writes Mr. Kennaway (p. 7), “the land is as the garden of 
Eden before him, and behind him a desolate wilderness.” The march 
began by the deliberate destruction of the city of Atlanta, which 
underwent at the hands of its captors the fate which for a nobler 
purpose was inflicted on Moscow by its own inhabitants. The army, 
of between 60,000 and 70,000 men, was divided into four corps, and 
stretched in its advance over a breadth of nearly sixty miles of 
country—the cavalry on the flanks. It was provided with only eighteen 
days rations, but these were never touched till the invaders neared the 
seacoast at the end of the march. Up to that time they lived on the 
country, helping themselves freely—according to the distinct orders of 
their chief—from the farms on which they came. Their instructions 
were to “ forage liberally,” and this they interpreted as meaning that 
they were to strip the unoffending and defenceless inhabitants of all 
the provisions, furniture, and valuables, which they could discover, 
destroy pictures, furniture, and books, carry off even the ladies’ 
wardrobes, and (as a report of the time said) “in most instances burn 
down the houses to cover their depredations, and in some cases 
take the lives of their victims as they would not reveal concealed 
treasure.” The imagination will easily fill up the picture with the 
nameless horrors which must have been perpetrated on families 
under such a system. When Sherman “came out” at Savannah, he 
“estimated,” in his own words, “the damage done to the State 
of Georgia and its military resources at 100,000,000 dollars—at least 
20,000,000 of which was ruined to our advantage, and the rest is 
simple waste and destruction.” 

On the track of his march Mr. Kennaway and his friends, as might 
be expected, found the utmost desolation and misery, almost hopeless 
disorganisation of society, and the deepest and most burning hatred 
of Sherman and his men. There is some relief in a picture given in 
the volume of the home of a general, to whom Mr. Kennaway and 
his friends paid a visit; the family was in great straits indeed, but 
still making the best of things, and hoping to recover in time some of 
its former prosperity. In most cases the Southern gentry were 
quite ruined by the war, and by the state of things which ensued upon 
it ; and we fear that the year which has elapsed since the publication 
of the volume* before us has not bettered matters. The book is full 


* On Sherman's Track: or, the South after the War. By J. H. Kennaway, 
M.A. Seeley and Jackson, 1867. 
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of interesting details and anecdotes concerning the war, and is by no 
means strictly confined to its main subject. Mr. Kennaway gives 
a fair account of the Freedmen’s Bureau and its working, and dis- 
cusses with much impartiality the sad question of the treatment of the 
Northern prisoners in the South, which it certainly appears impossible 
to palliate. He speaks highly of Grant and Lee, as well as of John- 
ston, whose masterly retreat before the much larger army of Sherman 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta was one of the finest feats of the war, 
and whose deposition by Jefferson Davis in favour of Hood gave the 
finishing blow to the Southern cause. It was Hood’s advance on 
Nashville, a step intended to force Sherman to retire upon his base, 
which set that general free to make his famous march across Georgia. 
Of this advance Grant said in his report, that if he had had the 
command of the enemy’s army as well as his own, he should not have 
altered the instructions on which Hood was acting. This and other 
similar mistakes are the foundation of a saying which Mr. Kennaway 
found current in the South, that the cause of the Confederacy “ died 
of Davis.” 


7. It has been said that, as a rule, accomplished musicians in this 
country have but a thankless task in writing first-class music for the 
service of the Church ; and, in consequence of the inadequate encou- 
ragement which they meet with from the Catholic musical public, are 
strongly tempted to devote—and in many instances do devote—their 
best efforts to merely secular purposes. We may hope that if this has 
hitherto been the case, it may be sono more. Every one is aware of 
the very wide diffusion of an intelligent taste for good music which 
has taken place within the last twenty years in this country, and we 
think we have also much reason to congratulate ourselves on real 
progress in the musical performances in our own churches. We have 
still, however, need of simple pieces of sacred music written by men of 
real power and merit as composers, and it would be a pity if such 
pieces, when they are really produced, should not be appreciated by 
our choirs and congregations. Mr. Fagan, we think, deserves the 
credit of having written his Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin* in a 
style which is at once acceptable to trained and scientific singers, 
and attractive to the more uneducated masses, who will hardly be 
able to resist the temptation of joining in the vefrazus which are 
here assigned to the congregation generally. The character of the 
music generally may be described as bright and cheerful in a high 
degree. Not one whit of devotional sentiment has been sacrificed to 
mere effect ; its form is choral and truly eeclesiastical. 

Those who complain, sometimes indeed with too much reason, that 
composers are somewhat apt to make sense subordinate to sound, will 


* The Four Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin Mary, usually sung after 
Vespers, composed by E. Fagan, organist to the Spanish Embassy. London : 
Burns and Oates. 
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find that one of the peculiarities of this new work consists in the 
success with which the melody has been phrased to meet the require- 
ments of the text and emphatically mark its meaning. Sound, in this 
case at least, has not been diverted from its legitimate purpose ; it is 
used as a vehicle to convey the sense and feeling of the prayer to the 
mind and heart of both singers and hearers. An instance of this may 
be seen in the successful treatment of the first antiphon. A difficulty 
had to be grappled with in reconciling metre and meaning in the 
opening lines—a difficulty which to musicians of less general know- 
ledge than Mr. Fagan has often proved a serious stumbling-block. 
The manner in which this difficulty is met in the music before us is as 
flowing and natural as it is ingenuous. A glance will suffice to show 
this. 

Another characteristic, which cannot fail to recommend the work as 
well to popular as to cultivated appreciation, is the unity of purpose 
which marks each antiphon. An idea is well worked out and brought 
to its legitimate conclusion before it is abandoned. This it is which 
stamps each antiphony with its own unmistakable identity, and this it 
is which one might be led to expect from one who has such a just 
appreciation of form as Mr. Fagan. 


8. It not so much in England as in Continental countries that the 
ears of Catholics have for the last three centuries been assailed with 
charges of their holding the doctrine of tyrannicide and of looking 
only to the end, regardless altogether of the means. As was to be 
expected, the Jesuits have come in pretty smartly for their share 
jn this obloquy, and the name of the Spaniard Mariana has been 
sounded from one end of Europe to the other. Whenever a cry 
is wanted to bring that body into disrepute with any governing power, 
he is the unlucky wight whose writings are quoted and glozed 
and commented on, as if they expressed the real genuine teaching and 
the unalterable maxims of that religious body of men. Whether these 
writings have been disapproved and condemned is nothing to the 
point ; it serves the purpose of a war-cry that they have been printed, 
and may be had in print by whoever chooses to buy them. And 
now in all conscience who is it that prints or has printed that edition 
of Mariana’s De Rege et Regis Institutione which is to be had for 
the purchasing? Not the Society of Jesus, which, on the first ap- 
pearance of that work at Toledo, formally condemned its principles 
and suppressed every copy that came into their hands. But this 
was too good an opportunity to be lost. The book had once been 
printed, and forthwith the enemies of that Society and of the Catholic 
religion were determined that though the whole work had been 
suppressed and its peculiar opinions disavowed, yet the book should 
be printed again by themselves, and spread over the whole of Europe, 
in order to bring the members of that body, and Catholics in general 
into universal odium. , 

But what if, at the very time their adversaries were thus branding 
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them, the guilt was to be imputed, with far more truth, to their 
adversaries themselves? What if such doctrines are found to have 
been promulgated and popularised by these adversaries thirty years 
before Mariana’s book was even so much as heard of? This is 
the fact established once for all undeniably by Monsieur Tarbé 
in his Recueil de Poésiés Calvinistes.* This is a collection of old 
Calvinistic poems, as the title imports, all of them written in a 
most scurrilous style. They are mostly extracted from four folio 
volumes in manuscript, belonging to the library in the Rue Richelieu 
in Paris, and known under the title of the Collection de Rasse de Naux, 
Guerres civiles. Rasse de Nzux, physician to Francis I., Henry II., 
Francis II., and Charles 1X., was born in Belgium about the year 
1480, and died in 1560. One of his sons, by name Francis Rasse de 
Nzux, embraced Protestantism, and became physician to the Queen 
of Navarre. To him this collection is attributed. 

The extracts printed by M. Tarbé are gleanings of the worst sort of 
Calvinistic, or indeed of any, poetry. They breathe nothing but ran- 
cour, hatred, and calumny: they profess the theory of assassination 
on political grounds, and sing of the glory of tyrannicide. All this 
is not put forward in the manner of Mariana and other theologians, 
in a language sealed up to the populace, nor is tyrannicide discussed 
only theoretically. The ideas are promulgated, not theoretically 
but practically, not in a dead language, but in the most popular 
phraseology of the times, not in dry syllogisms, but in caustic satire 
and blasphemous ribaldry. The Cardinal of Lorraine comes in for 
more accusations and more charges than we should hope have ever 
been brought against any one man. At page 195 is an Italian sonnet 
meant to be an inscription to be placed under his bust. Fourteen 
stanzas, forty-three lines altogether, contain more sickening ephithets 
than we should have thought even the sixteenth century could have 
calmly put down on paper. Unfortunately, unlike the greater portion 
of modern literature, these songs were written to be sung, and were 
meant to be sung by and made the common property of the lowest 
buffoons of the day. As politico-religious curiosities they must be 
consulted and used by the historian, but we sincerely hope that the 
spirit which dictated them is dead for ever. 

In a preface of forty-three pages, M. Tarbé gives us an introduction 
to the whole question, instructing us as to what we must bear in mind 
with regard to the principal events of the sixteenth century as far as is 
necessary for the understanding of the poems generally. Moreover 
each sonnet or poem is accompanied by notes explanatory of the 
allusions in the text, so that the reader is never at a loss for want 
of information. M. Tarbé’s name is a sufficient guarantee for accuracy. 


* Recueil de Poésiés Calvinistes (1550-1566). Publié par P. Tarbé, Corres- 
pondant de l’Institut., Reims. 1866, 
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[We have postponed till next month another article on “ Anglican 
Sacerdotalism,” and are very glad, in the meantime, to put 
before our readers the following correspondence between an 
Anglican clergyman and the Very Rev. Dr. Newman.] 


West Torrington Vicarage, 
Wragby, Sept. 12th, 1868. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR,— 

I have been much interested in reading your 

letter in the MONTH on Anglican Orders; but as the whole 

question involved is a life and death one to us poor 

Anglicans, I think you will not be displeased at my 

trying to point out what seems to me to be a weakness 

in your argument. You will, I hope, excuse what I feel 

to be a presumption, because of the subject being so 

vital a one to us, whilst to you, on the other hand, it 
can scarcely be anything more than interesting. 

As you say, the historical argument is necessarily very 
dry ; and looking at the matter in the light of visible 
facts, or what one might perhaps call the moral argument, 
is much more attractive; at least I suppose it is to all 
who are not actually involved in the consequences which 
will flow from the determination of the question. But 
what the argument from visible facts gains in attractiveness 
it seems to me to lose in conclusiveness. 

The special weakness which presents itself to my mind in 
this particular kind of argument is, that its effect may be 
parried by drawing parallels of the state of things on the 
opposite side. Some of those which occur to me are the 
following; and if these do not weaken in any way our 
belief in the possession of Orders in those other parts of 
VOL, IX. FF 
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the Church where they occur, why should Anglicans lose: 
their belief in the validity of their Orders, because of 
similar, or even greater scandals? That is always of 
course pre-supposing that they are already satisfied with 
the historical proof. 

For instance, then—it is said that when St. Charles. 
began his reforms in the Milanese, there were parts of 
that province where the Parish Priests themselves had 
not been to confession for many years, far less had they 
used the sacrament of penance amongst their parishioners. 
We should not, because of this, be justified in thinking that 
those Priests had not had the power of the keys entrusted 
to them by a valid Ordination. It is said also that in 
many parts of the vast province of Milan the Priests were 
ignorant of the proper way of administering the sacra- 
ments. This is spoken generally; and I do not know 
that the Sacrament of the Altar is particularly referred to; 
but if it be assumed that these ignorant Priests knew enough 
to perform a valid consecration—and I think this is alk 
that can be assumed—where, I would ask, was the pro- 
tective ritual, where the jealous guardianship which was 
due to the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ? And as it is clear that the scandals in the 
province of Milan were of no recent date or origin in 
St. Charles’ time, might I not ask the question, “ Would 
our Lord leave Himself for centuries, or at least for many 
years, in the hands of such Priests?” And I think it 
makes greatly in favour of my argument that whilst the 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament has never ceased 
in the Roman Catholic Church, notwithstanding local and 
temporary scandals and irreverence, the Anglican Church 
has on the other hand, not only not sanctioned, but even 
forbidden, reservation. So may it not well be, that the 
English Church was led by the secret guiding of our 
Lord, to a technically uncatholic attitude in this matter 
of reservation, because her Priests did perform a real 
consecration ? 

Again, though I am almost the last person in England 
who would believe unnecessarily any scandal of any part 
of the Catholic Church, least of all of the part under the 
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-obedience of the Holy Father, yet I think it impossible 
wholly to shut one’s eyes to the existence of apparent 
facts, or wholly to disbelieve in some of the things related 
in history. I am alluding to a class of alleged facts, 
with which I am sure you are far better acquainted than 
I am. I mean such things as the forced conversions 
-and baptisms of the Jews and their children in Spain, 
where it is said that some of those who thus outwardly 
-conformed to the Church rose even to the rank of Bishops, 
and whilst being, or appearing to be, Catholic Prelates, 
were really Jews, and in secret practised all Jewish rites. 
Again, I greatly fear that there must be some substratum 
of truth in the wide-spread stories, such as the “Panis es, 
et panis mancbis” kind. 

Again, can we doubt that infidelity had spread like 
a canker, and eaten out the life of the Catholic Church 
in some districts of France before the great Revolution ? 
Yet with all the terrible wickedness underneath, the whole 
outward system of consecration, reservation, Benediction 
-of the Blessed Sacrament still went on; and as I should 
imagine most of the Priests implicated had technical in- 
tention, their consecrations would be valid; but then how 
unspeakably horrible—too horrible to dwell upon—become 
the acts of impiety, profanation and sacrilege which must 
have ensued ! 

I do not know what amount of truth there may be 
in what is told of an Anglican Bishop, I think Dr. Shute 
Barrington, of Durham, but I have seen it stated some- 
where, very circumstantially, that when travelling as a 
young man, in the south of France, he once dined in 
‘company with several Bishops, and that all; with the 
-exception of one aged Prelate, spoke of Christianity as a 
fable. 

But I will not distress either you or myself by further 
multiplying such instances. To my mind there is some- 
thing far stronger than anything I have yet mentioned 
to be found as a parallel, and more than a parallel, to 
-any Anglican disbelief in, or irreverence towards the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. I mean the case of the 
Arians in the early Church. We knowasa matter of fact that 
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there were times when Arian or semi-Arian Bishops might 

be counted by hundreds, Arian Priests by thousands. We 
know that whole nations and vast countries were indeed 

professedly Christian, but at the same time professedly 

Arian. Now we do not know, with any exactness at least, 

what was the belief of these Arians with respect to the 

Eucharist ; but we do know what they held with regard 

to the Divinity of our Lord ; and so we may, very fairly 

I think, infer negatively their belief about the Eucharist. 

That is, knowing that they did not believe our Lord to be 

God, they could not believe what Catholics believe, that 

there is in the Eucharist the real, true, substantial presence 

of the Body and Blood of God. Not believing that seeming 

bread and wine to be the Body and Blood of God, they 

would not treat them as they ought be be treated. And in 

this wide-spread disbelief, extending over a wider tract of 
country than Anglicanism, and embracing altogether as 

long a period as the separate existence of Anglicanism, it 

does seem to me a fair supposition that there must have 

probably been amongst these millions of Arian-Christians, 

if I may so call them, as much irreverence as the Anglican 

Church can be in justice chargeable with. And yet, so far 

as I know, there has never been so much as the hint of a 

doubt that these Arian Bishops and Priests were duly and. 
validly consecrated—were real Bishops and Priests—and,_. 
therefore, consecrated the Eucharist. 

What then am I to think? What must I say? Surely, 
dear sir, may I not again adopt your own words, and say, 
“Would our Lord leave Himself for centuries in the hands 
of such” as those Arians were? It almost seems to me 
that the more we realise the scandals which have from time 
to time occurred with reference to the most holy Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, the more we may learn to appre- 
ciate the infinite might of our Lord’s love, and the un- 
fathomable depth of His humility and compassion in that 
Sacrament. 

I feel sure that you will not misunderstand my motive 
in thus writing to you. I think I know something of the 
troubles of this distracted English Church; and it is 
because I feel so strongly that those terrible distractions 
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are to be healed, not by Anglican Priests coming to a belief 
that they are only laymen—even it may be unbaptized 
laymen—but by their believing in their Priesthood, and 
acting upon it. And then, when they do this, I feel sure 
that, in God’s own good time, it will come to pass that 
Anglicans will also see that it is God’s will that they should 
submit to the Holy Apostolic See, and that it is their duty 
as well as their privilege to be in communion with that 
Bishop, who alone is the true successor of Peter, and, by 
Divine Providence, the Primate of the Catholic Church. 
The lurid, murky flame of Protestantism, enkindled in the 
sixteenth century, is rapidly becoming quenched, and the 
true light of the Gospel, which twice before came to 
England from Rome, is once more beginning to beam 
upon us from the Eternal City, where the Prince of the 
Apostles and the Doctor of the Gentiles shed their blood. 

Should you favour me with an answer, I should be glad 
for it not to be private, but one that I may publish with 
my own. With profoundest respect, I remain, 


Rev. and dear sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


Reduall, Sept. 17th, 1868. 
MY DEAR SIR,— 

I feel intimately with what sincere desire of 
holding the truth, and the whole truth in religion, you 
write to me, and I gladly recognise the respectful terms in 
which you speak of the Holy See and of the Catholic 
Church ; and, though the conclusion of your letter sounds 
controversial, I do not suppose you really wish a formal 
disputation between us, for it stands to reason, that, if it is 
the duty of a writer to meet all comers who take exception 
to anything he has put into print, to such a one life would 
be but one continual controversy. 

And you doubtless have cleared me from any charge of 
wantonness in professing the opinion which is the occasion 
of your writing to me. In the Appendix to my Afologia, 
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I inserted a passage on Anglican Orders. A sentence in it 
was thought by a friend (lately) to need explanation; I 
could not in frankness and honesty avoid giving it. As te 
that sentence itself, and the whole paragraph in which it 
occurs, I wrote it with much reluctance and pain, and asa 
matter of sheer duty. In the volume in question, I was 
bringing out my whole mind on the general subject of 
which it treated. I wrote, and against the grain, many 
passages which I knew would be unpalatable to excellent 
persons of my own communion. I did not wish to hide 
anything. I had been accused of hostility to the Church 
of England; I was obliged to say just what I thought of 
its spiritual claims, and primarily about its Orders. I 
knew well what distress I should cause to persons whom 
I loved; nay, what sorrow and even resentment I should 
excite in many who wished me well. It was most impolitic 
in me, when I was defending myself from odious charges, 
to offend those who were to be my judges. But I could 
not help that; I was bound to say what I thought, what- 
ever came of it; for, if I was touching upon tender points, 
they were as momentous in themselves as they were sacred 
in the minds of the Anglicans who maintained them. 

Ever since that time, I have been treated with remark- 
able gentleness and sympathy by Anglican publications, 
and I have been grateful to them. I had in some sense 
recovered my status in the minds of their readers, and I 
felt that, by writing the letter on which you have anim- 
adverted, I was diminishing the good will of those who 
wished to be my friends. But here again I could not help 
answering a plain question when it was asked me by those 
who had a right to ask it; and my only regret is that 
which your letter suggests to me, that I have not been as 
clear as I wished to be in the answer I gave. 

My reason for saying that I have been deficient in 
clearness is this—that you have misunderstood the point 
of my argument; it is from the nature of the case what 
Mr. Davison calls a cumulative argument, that is, an 
argument lying in a cumulation of presumptions, and 
this you have not taken account of. 

Such presumptions, and such a cumulation of them, 
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cannot tell against a demonstration. A fact which no one 
can deny is equivalent to a demonstration. Had every 
Catholic writer admitted Anglican Orders for three hundred 
years, had there never been a question about them, in 
that case no combination of presumptions would have 
availed against such a prescription. The onus probandi 
would have been with those who after so long a time 
started a question about them. Again, to me the word of 
the Pope er cathedré in favour of Anglican Orders, or of 
an Ecumenical Council, would be equivalent to such a 
demonstration ; and no convergence of probabilities would 
have availed against it. On the other hand, when a fact 
is not thus undeniably patent, or has yet to be proved, 
or to be determined definitively in any other way, then 
such presumptions tell; and the more of them there are, 
the greater is their combined force; and that combined 
force would only be lessened, not destroyed, even granting 
that each separate presumption admitted of a substantial 
diminution. 

1. As I expressly stated in my letter, I only gave 
instances of my full argument in the three special pre- 
sumptions which I insisted on. I thought I had thus 
given enough to illustrate the obscure sentence in my 
Apologia. I might, indeed, as a fourth instance, have 
argued that “Czsar’s wife should not be suspected,” and 
“ Qui excuse, saccuse;” the very fact that elaborate argu- 
ments are necessary in proof of the validity of Anglican 
Orders, being a primd facie argument against it. Again, 
I might have urged, as a fifth instance, the fact that no 
other religious body had distinctly recognised their Aposto- 
licity. I might have added other presumptions, especially 
the important one of the length of time during which the 
Anglican Church has stood aloof from every other religious 
body ; so much so, as to show that it has practically given 
up the very idea of the visible union of Christendom. 

2. Each of the presumptions alleged ought of course to 
have some intrinsic force, greater or less, if it is to be 
available ; but it would be a mistake to fancy that by merely 
weakening one or other of them we destroy the collective 
force of them all. It does not suffice, for instance, to di- 
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minish (as you think you can—as I think you cannot) the 
cogency of my argument against Anglican Orders, drawn 
from the circumstances of the Anglican Eucharist, by re- 
ferring to the circumstances of the Arian Eucharist in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, or to the knots of infidel 
Priests, here and there, now and then, in the last 400 years ; 
for suppose you are able to do so, still, if you do not demolish 
it utterly, something of force in the argument is left, such as 
to preserve for it its place in my whole bundle of sticks, each 
of which (I might for argument’s sake allow) you could snap 
in two, if taken separately from the rest. 

On this subject I will quote a few sentences from the 
work of Mr. Davison, to which I have already referred. He 
is speaking of the proof of Christianity ; but the principle 
he insists on belongs to moral evidence generally :— 


In treating of any single branch of the Gospel evidences, the 
result of such separate argument must always be taken with a 
reference to the other proof in reserve. 

Though some kind of proof be incapable of accession by an 


extended cumulative reason, the proof of religion is not of that 
nature, but one which gathers light and strength by the concen- 
trated force of all its moral evidence. The whole of it therefore 
must be laid together, and the aggregate of the concurrent proofs 
will close the investigation. 

It is in the way of [a] vicious manner of reasoning to represent 
any insufficiency of the proof in its several branches as so much 
objection ; to manage the inquiry so as to make it appear that, if 
the divided arguments be inconclusive one by one, we have a 
series of exceptions to the truth of religion, instead of a train of 
favourable presumptions growing stronger at every step. 

Allowing that the remainder of the proof, in favour of the Gospel 
revelation, upon each of these points, [miracles, prophecy, &c. | 
after they have been fairly stated and examined, is only such a 
probability as any man may choose to admit, . . . . when these 
several inducements to one and the same conclusion of belief are 
drawn into each other, the joint amount of them, derived as they 
are from such different sources, is a collection of moral proof, 
which we cannot properly describe as being less than that of a 
cogent and conclusive demonstration.—On Prophecy, Edit. 2, 


pp. 24-30. 


This is the nature of the argument which I used against 
Anglican Orders. Not, indeed, that I pretend to have de- 
monstrated in it their invalidity ; but, considering there is no 
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proper historical or other demonstration of their validity, 
but at best only probable facts and arguments, I wished to 
point out the great weight of antecedent probability exist- 
ing against it, which indisposes bystanders to acquiesce in 
it, and which has a logical claim to be met by a preponde- 
rating evidence in its favour, if it is an object to gain their 
acquiescence. Instead, then, of isolated parallels, if they 
are really parallels, from the history of the fourth or the 
sixteenth century, from Syria and Asia Minor or from Lom- 
bardy and Spain, let me ask you to confine yourself to one 
quarter of Christendom, and to show me, if you can, any 
religious communion, of present or past time, which has 
eventually been on all hands acknowledged to bea portion of 
the Catholic Church on the strength of its Catholic Orders, 
which, nevertheless, has been for three whole centuries un- 
animously ignored by all the East and all the West; which 
for three centuries has employed the pens of its occasional 
and self-constituted defenders in laboriously clearing away, 
with but poor success, the aboriginal suspicions which have 
clung to it on the part of so many of the invalidity of those 
Orders; which, as if unthankful for such defence, has for 
three centuries persistently suffered the Apostolicity of those 
Orders, and the necessity and grace of such Apostolicity, to 
be slighted or denied by its Bishops, Priests, and people, 
with utter impunity ; which has for three centuries been 
careless to make sure that its consecrating Bishops, and 
the Bishops who ordained the Priests who were to be con- 
secrated, and those Priests themselves had been validly 
baptized ; which has for three centuries neglected to pro- 
tect its Eucharist from the profanations, not only of 
ignorance and unbelief, but of open sacrilege ;—show me 
such a case—such a long-sustained anomaly and such 
ultimate recognition—and then I will allow that the 
recognition of Anglicanism on the part of the Holy See is 
not beyond the limits of reasonable expectation. Moreover, 
if that expectation ever were to be fulfilled, then, of course, 
I should gladly assent to the voice of Authority. I 
should either conclude that the Anglican Episcopate had 
been able to bring forward irrefragable proofs of its Apos- 
tolical descent ; or, if, on my examining what actually had 
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been adduced, they seemed to my own private judgment 
short of decisive, then I should reflect that the Holy See 
had by a divine gift keener eyes in such a matter than I 
have, and could see in the evidence a conclusive force which 
I did not see myself. 

Let me take an illustration parallel, though not similar. 
We are told, truly or not, that some Catholic countries in 
the western hemisphere are in a degenerate state. Now, 
supposing in the year 2200, it is found that a deplorable 
state of things has gone on in one of those countries for 
three centuries; that for all that time no sacrament has 
been administered to the Catholic population but baptism, 
and that, generally, by laymen ; that the adult natives are 
by custom and on system unwillingly compelled to be 
baptized ; that there are no catechisings or instructions, 
and, in consequence, no knowledge of Christian doctrine ; 
that, on the contrary, either unbelief or a gross heathenish 
worship prevails among all classes ; that Mass on festivals 
is ordinarily a scene of merry-making, feasting, and licen- 
tiousness; that the Priests universally keep concubines ; 
that the Bishops, in spite of ecclesiastical prohibition, are 
Freemasons; and that they refuse the Holy See any 
oversight of religion, and drive away the WNuncios, 
Apostolic Visitors, or Regulars, whom the Pope sends 
out to them; and suppose, lastly, that in the said year 
2200, though that country has never formally been put out 
of the Church, the Pope without another word ignores 
its Bishops and their Orders, and, disdaining to make 
any historical or antiquarian examination, sends some 
Vicar Apostolic or Cardinal Archbishop to begin a new 
succession and found a new Church—does such a pro- 
ceeding of the Pope surprise me? Rather should I not be 
surprised if he acted otherwise? For I should argue, 
Who shall convince me that Priests and people, who were 
so careless of sacraments, rites, and doctrines, have cared 
to be exact in their Ordinations ? 

Do not suppose that I am comparing the condition 
of things among Anglicans with such a detestable state of 
society ; I have already said that the cases, though parallel 
in the present question, were not similar. What I mean to 
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insist on is, that there are cases when the Holy See does 
not feel itself bound to inquire into the records of a local 
Church for proof of the validity of its Orders, but blots it 
out from the Christian orbis terrarum on account of its 
notorious delinquencies. And I mean to say that Angli- 
canism presents one of these cases. Believe me, I love 
Anglicans too well, and know too intimately the depth 
and sincerity of their zeal, to have any pleasure in thus 
speaking. Nor will I ever deny the services which have 
been rendered by Anglicanism to the cause of morals and 
religion, nor the beauty of its domestic aspect ;—as little 
will I deny that, bitter and mischievous as has been its 
opposition to the Catholic Church, still by its grand 
defences of the fundamental truths of revelation, and by 
the relics of Christian antiquity which lie embedded in its 
teaching, it has done her a real, though an unwilling 
benefit. 

So much on the nature of my argument itself; now, as 
to the particular facts in history which you urge as parallel 
to those ecclesiastical shortcomings which are the ground 
of my separate presumptions, I think it sufficient to 
notice the case of the Arian Eucharist, which you consider 
your strongest point. 

The Arians certainly had continuity and establishment ; 
they lasted three centuries, and it was a union of Church 
and State. But was there any sacrilege in their Eucharist, 
such as that of which I have spoken as prevailing in the 
Anglican Church on the supposition of the validity of its 
Orders? I think not. 

As to the Arianism of the fourth century, it certainly 
originated in Bishops and Priests. Its stronghold was in 
the State and in the Episcopacy; but still, in what sense in 
the Episcopacy? I answer, its genuine and pronounced 
upholders were but a handful of Bishops—you may count 
them. The semi-Arian Bishops were numerous, but for 
the most part, as I believe, orthodox, their sin being that of 
repudiating a symbol decided on by an Ecumenical Council. 
The rest of the Bishops—that is, the majority—were either 
deficient in controversial science, or cowards, who suc- 
cumbed to the dictation of the State, without in their 
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hearts denying the true faith. The Priests and people all 
through Christendom were for the most part zealous for 
the Catholic doctrine. What, then, there was of sacrilege, 
was confined to a few Bishops scattered to and fro in high 
places through the empire, who perhaps never said Mass. 

Next, as to the Arianism of the Gothic races in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The Arian Goths could not be sacri- 
legious towards the Eucharist, because they had it not. 
They had it not, because they had not valid baptism. 
They had their own form of words for the rite; they 
baptized according to that form all Catholics whom they 
could catch ; and they were baptized themselves with the 
true form on their entering the Catholic Church. 

You are quite at liberty, since you wish it, to publish 
this letter with your own. I should not have wished it 
myself, but now I shall take the same leave of sending 
both to a Catholic periodical. 

With very sincere respect, I am, 
My dear Sir, most truly yours, 
JoHN H. NEWMAN. 
The Rev. T. W. Mossman. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—-If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 
CHLORODY NE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE vets tike a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE iis the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothac.e, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caution.--Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BROWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zmes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1%d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the 
words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical ‘Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


W. F, THOMAS & CO.'$ PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 
makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 
THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s. 

OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 

These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 
poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 

Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


MR. REARDEN, 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENT, AUCTIONEER, SURVEYOR, 
AND VALUER. 


Agent for the Sale of Land, Buildings, Timber, Farm Stock, and Furniture, and 
for the goodwill of Established Professions and First-class Trades. Valuations for 
Legacy and Probate Duty. 


OFFICES: 
91 82, PICCADILLY, 
(OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK). 
_ Mr. REARDEN’s Monthly List of Landed Estates and House Property, &c., for Sale 
in the United Kingdom, can be had gratis an application as above. 


** ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent to 
Mr. FO. Clarke, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Street, London. 
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